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Reflections 


Politics and Journalism. 

OLITICS has played hob in the editorial office 

of the St. Louis Star, and several of the “gang” 

have been shifted around and new faces, one 
hailing from New York, are at some of the desks. 
Managing Editor John T. Magner has been de- 
throned, although he has not yet resigned, and his 
place has been filled by a gentleman from Gotham. 
Other minor changes have been made, and the Star 
is now an out and out Republican journal, support- 
ing the Republican ticket from President down. The 
Star was one of the first papers to take up the fight 
for Joseph W. Folk and reform, and it was generally 
understood that Editor Magner was responsible for 
bringing about this policy. He planned to support 
Mr. Folk for Governor against Mr. Walbridge, but 
when the latter was nominated pressure was brought 
to bear upon Mr. Frank, the Star’s proprietor, to se- 
cure that paper’s support of the Republican nominee. 
Mr. Magner was instructed that he must flop to the 
Butler-Walbridge forces, and he rebelled. His shrift 
was short after that. He was asked to resign, but 
he refused to do so, and a New Yorker was given 
his place. The sudden change in the Star's policy 
is indicative of the desperate efforts that are being 
made to defeat Mr. Folk for the Governorship. The 
fight is growing warmer every day, and the indica- 
tions are that the Butler-Walbridge forces are grow- 
The Re- 
publican committee has an unlimited supply of money 


ing in strength in most unexpected places. 


on hand, and more to draw upon if needed, and they 
are waging a hot war in nearly every ward in the city. 
The Folk-Stone controversy seems to have petered 
out. Only an occasional ripple from it mars the 
otherwise smooth surface of Democracy now and 
then. The Folk strength in the State does not 
appear to have diminished any, as a result of the dis- 
pute, but the friends of the Circuit Attorney are not 
pleased with the evidences of Democratic treachery 
in the city. It looks as though Constable “Jimmy” 
Miles, who was running a trust on committeeman- 
The 


elimination of Miles from. the Executive Committée 


ships, has been put on his back by Mr. Hawes. 


ot the State Committee will prove disastrous to the 
constable, although it only serves to make the fight 
The 


return of Col. Butler from Colorado Springs is sig- 


that is on in the Eleventh District more bitter. 
nificant. The activity which the Folk forces and 
Mr. Hawes have been displaying, and Miles’ over- 
throw, have, no doubt, given the “old boss” a shock. 
eh 
“St. Louis Day.” 

THE men who have made the World’s Fair are 
smiling these days, for the crowds of paying visitors 
are increasing every day. The government loan is 
more than half wiped out, and there is no doubt that 
the greatest of all expositions has struck a pace that 
will enable it to fulfill all obligations. |The remain- 
ing days give promise of a great attendance. “St. 
Louis Day” will be especially flattering to the Expo- 
sition officials. They have aroused civic pride as 
it has never been stirred up before, and it is safe to 
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say no factory or store of importance will be open 
September 15. The business men of the city, large 
and small, should see to it that their employes take 
advantage of the day to attend the Exposition. It 
is the only opportunity they have had to do so since 
the time at their own disposal has been small. 
a ob 
The Csar’s “Gifts.” 

THOSE were wonderful “reforms” the Czar set on 
feot out of gratitude for the birth of his son and heir. 
Not one concession he has made to the dissatisfied 
over-taxed people brings any permanent happiness. or 
The old sore, the abscess of autocracy 
salved, by those 


contentment. 
and bureaucracy, has only been 
“gifts” from the crown. Convicts were released 
from prison on condition they join the army, and 
exiled Finns may return unpunished if they will obey 
the Czar and accept military service! Fine gifts for 
a people who are clamoring for some sort of a con- 
stitutional government, some sort of established edu- 
cational system. The Czar might just as well have 
withheld these tokens of gratitude for all the good 
they may do the moujik or the empire. 
Handwriting. 
CHICAGO is now in the midst of a discussion of a 
question which not so long ago received considera- 
ble attention here, the advisability of continuing the 
public 


teaching of vertical handwriting in the 


schools. Merchants have said that vertical hand- 
writing is not suitable or adaptable to business, and 
many of them have refused to employ graduates of 
public schools because their style of handwriting was 
objectionable. If the vertical style is unfit for busi- 
ness it should be dropped from the course of study. 
What matters if it is ever so legible and simple, yet 
The 


mission of public schools is to fit the youth for the 


a handicap to a young man seeking a position. 


battle of life, not to send him forth helpless. 
ofp oe 
Vice in the County. 

Ir seems that no law is respected in the county 
by the people whose sworn duty it is to enforce it. 
Ever since the World’s Fair opened St. Louis County 
has been a stronghold of crime—gamblers and thieves 
from the four corners of the earth having congre- 
gated there in defiance of the respectable citizens, and 
apparently with the connivance of persons in power. 
They have been operating for months robbing and 
swindling Fair patrons, and have shown but little 
fear of being molested. It is common knowledge 
that this nefarious gang pays for the protection it re- 
ccives, and pays liberally. In fact, they have an as- 
seciation and “fixing fund” which aggregates nearly 
$100,000. ‘work” in the 
county unless he puts up his pro rata for protection 
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No gambler or thief can 
and joins the association. Officers of the law or men 
who make such pretense, are in clover. They go 
about the country visiting all the gambling dens .and 
tents, and it is not an unusual sight to see them re- 
It’s the 
money that has rendered futile the efforts of the 


ccive coin from the operators of games. 
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law abiding class to clean out the social parasites. 
Everything is measured by the long green out there, 
and, no doubt, it will be ascertained that the “long 
green” cut a big figure in the arrangements by 
which the promoters of Sunday’s bull fight openly 
violated the law and advertised in advance that they 
were going to do so. _ If officers of the law take 
money to wink at such proceedings they would take 
it_and close their eyes to murder, robbery, arson or 
any other crime. Citizens are not safe in the pro- 
tection such officials afford, and it would redound 
greatly to the credit of Missouri and the World’s 
Fair City, if those who have been negligent of their 
cuty were thrown out of office. 
ak els 
That River Gambling. 

WonperR how the Federal officers in St. 
would like to have their conduct in refusing to make 
war on the river gamblers investigated? That’s what 
will result unless they do something to -aid the St. 
Louis police to break up this gang. The work of 
these skinners aboard the excursion boats has long 
since ceased to be gambling. It is now highway 
robbery, pure and simple. Hundreds of persons— 
mostly of the working class—are fleeced every day 
out of the savings of a lifetime by the sharks whe 
operate the crooked paraphernalia aboard these 
boats. The profits of one day’s outing is immense— 
$5,000—and the greater part of this sum is money 
that the victims needed to buy food or clothing, or 
fuel for their families. And yet the authorities de- 
clare they can find no way to put a stop to this worst 
of all vices in the World’s Fair City. 

be ode 
End of the Meat Strike. 

Arter fifty-six days of strife, which affected twelve 

public and employes 


Louis 


cities, and cost the packers, 
about $12,350,000, the butchers’ strike has been de- 
clared off. Hunger and approaching winter and the 
absolute impossibility of victory, which confronted 
the disgruntled employes at every turn, at last led 
the strikers to a realization of their folly. They 
have gained no concession from the packers other 
than, perhaps, the conditional promise that the great- 
er part of the union men are to be taken back as soon 
as possible. It was an awful price they paid for 
a turbulent vacation of eight weeks—$3,600,000. This 
they will never be able to make up. And 
that is not all. If they intend to keep up their un- 
ions, they must replenish the depleted treasuries, and 
this will only add to their burden of loss. The only 
feature of the great contest upon which they can 
console themselves is the esprit de corps displayed by 
them in standing by their less skilled and underpaid 
comrades among the common laborers. 


loss 


This was a 
noble sacrifice, one which, perhaps, more than any- 
thing else, kept the suffering public quiet and in sym- 
pathy with the men. 
such principles are carried too far. 
ede 
Railroads and Accidents. 

RAILROAD companies have been particularly un- 
fortunate of late in the matter of disastrous accidents, 
and there is a hue and cry being raised against them 
which is not altogether justified. The old prejudice 
against transportation companies seems still to have 
a place in the hearts of the people. They are too 
readily inclined to regard the corporation as a com- 
mon enemy, instead of the great agent of civiliza- 
tion and progress, and are too quick to offer censure 
where the fault may be, to a great extent, with them- 
selves. Instead of assailing the railroad companies 
for an accident that happens on their lines, the pub- 
lic should co-operate with them to some extent, in 


But sometimes, as in this case, 
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trying to prevent a repetition of it. No one can say 
that railroad companies have been derelict in their 
duty toward the public in the matter of safe-guarding 
the public. They are always engaged in this work, 
but the trouble is, they do not always receive the 
proper support from the people or their servants, the 
members of legislative bodies. When a railroad, to 
make an improvement, petitions the city or county 
for certain rights, it is at once made the target for a 
hold-up. Surface crossings might have long ago 
been abolished, perhaps, but for this old hostile spirit 
that seems to prevail wherever railroads run. A 
little more consideration for the companies would, 
no doubt ,accomplish a great deal for the betterment 


and safety of travel. 


The Presidential Term. 

I see that the question of extending the term of 
President of the United States has been again re- 
vived. This time business men have taken up the 
matter, and it is more than likely it will be more 
thoroughly discussed now than ever. The proposi- 
tion is to make the term six, or even twelve years, 
instead of four, and the only reason assigned is the 
old one: That Presidential campaigns -always bring 
on a period of depression which is injurious to busi- 
ness. As to the claim that national campaigns have 
disastrous effect on trade, there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion among business men, and, on the 
whole, it does not seem to justify a change in the 
constitution extending the term of the Presidency. 
Such a departure would not prove a remedy for the 
evil sought to be corrected, as it would only be put- 
ting off the period of depression a couple of years, 
and, perhaps, might make matters worse. Moreover, 
once such a change has been inaugurated, it may be 
difficult to prevent it from recurring and becoming 
a fad. The present term of four years, it 
is satisfactory, and _ it the good of the 
country at large to cling to it. As it is, the people 
cf the nation keep up an interest in the issues of 
parties, and the administrative affairs of the govern- 
ment, because the national campaigns come on with 


seems, 


is for 


Russia’s 


F the European bugaboo of the past—the great 
| Russian Bear—is going to drive the Japanese 
into the sea, as he and his generals predicted 
soon after the commencement of hostilities in the Far 
East, he had better do something to bring the sea 
nearer to the situation. Judging from 
the latest engagement, Gen. Kuropatkin and his brave 
band of long distance runners have been striving to 
break all records in their dash for a place of shelter 
from the shrapnel of the “little Japs.” © Why, it 
seems that Russia could easily have taken first prize 
in the at the 
Stadium! There is now no doubt of their present lack 


reports of 


great Marathon race recently run 
of capacity either to defeat or stay the Japanese 
forces. From his entrenched and fortified position 
at Liao Yang, a position which cost the Russian gov- 
ernment millions of rubles, and which he held with a 
force equal to the enemy’s and with the advantage in 
artillery, Gen. Kuropatkin was hurled in precipitate 
cefeat, after fighting which lasted the better part of 
a week. Instead of having the Japanese in the ideal 
spot for their undoing, as he thought, it now is quite 
evident that it was the spot they had chosen for just 
such a contest. As long back as the commence- 
ment of the war, Field Marshal Oyama announced 
at Tokio that Liao Yang would be the scene of the 
greatest fight of the campaign, so that it will be seen 
that the Russian plans at that point were not only 








more or less attractiveness and rivalry. It is neces- 
sary that the people preserve this interest in govern- 
mental affairs, as it is a powerful incentive to good 
government. But to let the spark flicker for six 
long years, with no national elections meanwhile, it 
is doubtful if the people would give much attention 
tc government and voting for candidates might be- 
come somewhat of a perfunctory task. The more elec- 
tions we have in the United States the better it will be 
for the people and the Republic. If the people lose 
interest in the government, it might soon become an 


oligarchy. 
The Anti-Canteen Law. 
EvipENcE is still accumulating against the anti- 
canteen law in the United States Army. Comman- 


ders in the Philippines as well as some of those at 
the various army posts in the United States, who 
have observed its workings and results, have come to 
the conclusion that it is responsible for most of the 
troubles and ills of the private soldier. 
reason, which many of the soldiers of the Philippines 
have suffered, is attributed to the excessive indul- 
gence in the vile liquors manufactured in the islands, 
and the numerous desertions from the different army 
posts, which the officers have tried in vain to circum- 
vent, are also credited to the fact that the soldiers 
become intoxicated while on leave of absence, and 
failing to return at the proper time, skip out rather 
than face punishment. If it is true that the anti- 
canteen rule is working such evil in the army—and 
the words of experienced officers certainly deserve 


Loss of 


some credence—it would seem that a change is 


needed. If such conditions continue to prevail, the 
good, but misguided people who insisted on the pas- 
sage of the measure, may sooner or later be obliged 
to recede from their position on humanitarian princi- 
ples. If a mistake has been made in abolishing the 
army saloon where nothing but beer is sold, it would 
be the part of wisdom to acknowledge the fact and 
correct the present abuses which are far worse than 
the properly conducted canteen could ever inflict upon 
men. 


Worst Defeat 


well known, but were discounted and offset by supe- 
rior skill and strategy of the Japanese. In big battles 
ot the kind fought at Liao Yang it is not always easy 
to pick out the reason for the rout of the defending 
force, but having digested all reports of the conflict, 
it becomes evident that Gen. Kuropatkin was outgen- 
eraled and outmanceuvred and deceived by the. wily 
Japanese. In this battle, after all the hardships of 
the long advance over mud-covered roads and moun- 
tains, the Japanese behaved like disciplined demons. 
Night charges of infantry, a move generally regarded 
as folly by other civilized armies, were even tried by 
them, and it was this that helped to win the day. The 
Russian commander failed to provide for this emer- 
gency. 
while he was preparing to recover this ground, 
learned that Gen. Koroki had begun his now famous 
and somewhat dangerous flanking movement by cross- 
ing the Taitse River. This compelled evacuation of 
Liao Yang’s defences, and the destruction of tons of 
supplies in the city itself, and Kuropatkin was forced 
to cross the Taitsee to protect his line of retreat. Here 
again he was foiled by the wily Kuroki. He hoped 
ic crush the latter’s force, a comparatively small one, 
by his superior numbers, but Kuroki took the offen- 
sive against the retreating Russians, secured good 
positions for his artillery, and administered terrific 
the struggle 


A serious breach was made in his lines, and 
he 


punishment to the Russian divisions in 
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for artillery positions and for the railroad. Still 
Kuropatkin planned to destroy Kuroki’s force, and 
was massing infantry and guns to do so when he dis- 
covered that another flanking movement threatening 
the railway and retreat was developing further 
north, part of Kuroki’s original force having secretly 
made a detour after crossing the river. This com- 
pelled Kuropatkin to desist in his plans to crush 
Kuroki, and to hasten his entire force toward Muk- 
den. This retreat was a bloody one, with constant 
fighting, despite the exhausted condition of both 
forces. The Russians were hard pressed at the 
rear by the mobile and brave Japanese forces, and if 
the Czar’s immense army should succeed in reaching 
Mukden, there is no doubt it will be terribly 
decimated, exhausted and stripped of most of its ar- 
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tillery and supplies. In fact, so serious was the sit- 
uation Monday with the Russians still ten miles 
from Mukden, that preparations were making for the 
abandonment of that stronghold. Japanese forces 
then were racing with the tired Russian advance that 
they might intercept the retreat, and the Japs, being 
more mobile and flushed with victory, may be ex- 
pected to accomplish this task. Should they suc- 
ceed, Kuropatkin’s army may either be cut to pieces 
or surrendered, before sufficient reinforcements ar- 
rive. With Mukden in danger of falling into Japa- 
nese hands, the end of the present campaign in 
Southern Manchuria seems near. But the brave 
Japs may not stop here. It is more than likely they 
will move to invest Vladivostok, giving the Russians 
no rest. 


The Abuses of Postal FranKing 


One Cause of Our Annual Deficit 


By Henry 


UCH has been written in reports of postal 

M officials, as well as in periodicals and news- 

papers, denouncing the abuses to which the 

“franking privilege” has been subjected. Vigorous 

and persistent efforts have been made to correct these, 
but some of their aspects are growing worse. 

Every branch of the government loads the mail not 
only with letters, reports, speeches, documents, etc., 
but often with machinery, furniture, even fire-proot 
safes. If the free matter of Congress, the courts and 
the various executive departments which now passes 
through the mails were paid for at regular rates, our 
annual postal deficiency would be replaced by a hand- 
some surplus. 

From sixty or seventy tons, in 1833, the amount 
of free matter has grown to thousands of tons, and 
the objections to the system have increased in pro- 
portion. Out of the vehentent demand for lower post- 
age on letters may be evolved a reform of the system. 
Unfortunately, there is no adequate method for ascer- 
taining its magnitude, nor determining what should 
justly be charged to it; approximate estimates only can 
be made. 

Down to about 1845, postmasters receiving less 
than two thousand dollars a year salary were allowed 
two cents for handling and delivering each piece of 
franked matter, and their sworn returns, upon which 
compensation was based, afforded the necessary data 
for computing the amount; but for many years no 
general attempt has been made to secure this informa- 
tion. Only fragmentary and indecisive records have 
been kept. 

From examinations made in the Washington City 
postoffice, covering a period of about two and a half 
months, it was discovered that 979,820 pieces of paid 
matter and 5,900,000 pieces of unpaid matter of all 
classes went through, the unpaid matter on some days 
running as high as 135,000, while the percentage per 
day would often go as high as 93, and averaged 853% 
per cent. 

The National Board of Trade has forcibly main- 
tained that the present law adds a fictitious cost of 
fifteen millions annually to the operating expenses of 

the postal department. The absence of a systematic 
check upon the franking privilege naturally encour- 
ages preventable abuses and extravagance. 

Much controversy is caused, and many ludicrous 


o'clock and raining. 
reading by the light of it. 
that should be read in the dark; there are some 


A. Castle 


situations are created, by the franking authority con- 
nected with the annual distribution of government 
seeds by members of Congress. Every year, the pro- 
priety of this gratuity comes up in the debate upon 
its appropriations, which, in eight years, despite oppo- 
sition, have grown from’ $75,000 annually to $300,000. 

The original intent of the law, which authorized 
the introduction of new and valuable varteties of 
plants, has been perverted. This year, 45,000,000 
packets of garden and flower seeds will be sent out, 
few of them differing in any respect from those sold 
at retail stores, but public opinion seems to sustain 
the policy. 

Representative Stevens, of Minnesota, forwarded, 
not long since, to one of his people at home, a 
package of garden seeds. In a few days a letter pro- 
fuse with thanks was received, with this concluding 
paragraph: “Please send me a sack of oats, a sack 


3 


of corn, and as many trees as you can get at the 
Agricultural Department.” 

A Congressman from Boston, although represent- 
ing a city district, declares that he has some constitu- 
ents who thoroughly appreciate the benefits of the seed 
distribution. 

“Some time ago, I thought I would send a few 
of my people some flower seeds to find out whether 
they cared anything for these perquisites. I received 
an answer from one of them. He thanked me for 
the flower seeds, which, he declared, it was his inten- 
tion to plant in his back yard. Then he went on to 
request that I secure from the government for him a 
lawn-mower, a set of garden tools and 100 feet of 
black hose.” 

An application received by one of the representa- 
tives from a Northwestern State read thus: “Please 
send to me, and to a number of relatives, names herein 
given, some garden seeds. I also want a gasolene 
engine of 18 horse-power, a wood-saw and a barrel 
cf gasoline. Please send them right away.” 

During the debate of the garden-seed appropria- 
tion, one Congressman read a letter from an intelli- 
gent voter applying for a “union suit of clothes, a 
coat, 38 size, pants, 33-34.” 

Representative Cooper, of Wisconsin, had been 
sending very fine grass seed to one of his constituents 
for several years. At last he received this letter: 
“Dear Mr. Cooper: I want to thank you very much 
for the seed you have been sending me. Please do 
not send me any more, as our canary died ten days 
ago. The bird did not seem to thrive on the seed 
you have been sending.” 

Thus do some of the guileless children of the 
great Republic misinterpret its intended benefactions. 
But the implications of “graft” connected with seed 
allotments are less serious than in some other quarters. 

There is enough abuse and menace in the admitted 
perversions of the franking privilege to warrant us in 
classing it among the serious defects of our postal 
service, as now administered. It is one of the evils 
to be remedied when Congress takes up, as it is to be 
earnestly hoped it will, at no distant day, the impor- 
tant duty of reorganizing, systematizing and reform- 
ing the entire mail system. 
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of Voltaire’s I think—yes, I know it was one 


| WAS reading in my room. The book was one 
It was seven 


I admire him. 
A fire was burning and I was 


of Voltaire’s. 
There are some authors 


thoughts that should be born and pondered on in that 
way. 

My room was small. A book-case went  three- 
quarters of the way round it; it was filled with books, 
mostly religious and anti-religious. At heart I am 
an atheist. My mania was books on that subject. 
A Bible whose cover had been thumbed off, was 
marked with notes calling attention to the many lies 
in it. I took pleasure in nailing lies of all sorts, 
but it was an unspeakable delight to put my pencil on 
a new religious lie. They say I was insane on the 
subject, and I suppose I was, and am. 
to be crazy on one subject—one can be so eminently 
sane on the others, 


It is wise 


By Oliver J. White 


I had been reading for hours and my eyes were 
smarting from the strain. The heat of the room 
was oppressive. I laid the book face downwards, 
on my knees, and leaned back in my chair to think; 
then it was that I first heard the rain falling against 
the window. I love rain. It has an air of inde- 
pendence about it, an atmosphere. of freedom. ‘The 
sense of a definite purpose gives it these strange 
things. It was a duty to perform, and all the oaths 
of men and the lamentations of women will not in- 
terfere with its performances. It is heartless, me- 
chanical, analytical—like something else I know of. 
It does good and it does harm, without knowing, 


without caring—like something else I know of. 


I lay back in my chair and listened. As I said 
before, the heat was oppressive; the rain seemed so 
cool, I wanted to be close to it, so I rolled my chair. 
to the window and laid my face against the cold glass; 
I wanted to be closer. 

I let the rain fall on my head; let it roll down 


I raised the window. 
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the side of my face; then I heard a sound; it seemed 
a mile away. I listened again; it seemed closer. I 
listened again, more intently; it came from a church 
a block away, at the end of the street. I could see 
the spire by straining my eyes; the mist was heavy. 

The great bell was ringing in the tower. I had 
never heard it before, and I had lived in the house 
for five years. The bell sounded out of tune, and | 
remember saying, “That sound is hideows enough to 
keep people away from church.” I remember per- 
fectly that I said this and slammed the window down 
and took up my Voltaire again, reading him by the 
light of the fire. 

I read ten lines of the book five times, before I 
realized that something was jarring on my mind, and 
distracting my attention. It was the bells, the 
church bells; they jangled and gonged and clanged. 

I put my fingers in my ears, but it was of no use. 
I had to listen. When I think that I had lived all 
those years so close to the church, and until that 
night had never heard the chimes, it seems odd; very 
odd—almost supernatural. What a word for me to 
use! It slipped out without my knowing. I will never 
let it occur again. . 

I picked up Voltaire and started to read.  Un- 
known to me the fire had died out, and the bells 
were jangling. I struck a match to light the lamp: 
my lamp contained no oil, and the bells were jangling 
{ had to get away from them somehow. ‘They made 
me nervous. I wanted to get away; I wanted diver- 
sion. The theaters were inhabited by mummers, 
representing saints and sinners in religious plays. The 
bells were jangling. I must get away from them. 
so I resolved to go to church. 

I laughed at the idea as I went. down the steps. 
A. divinity student in the next room had never heard 
me laugh. He came out and asked me the cause of 
my mirth, and the hall was not too dark for me to 
note his face grow pale, when I told him; it was not 
too noisy for me to hear his hand tremble as it 
turned the knob of his door. 

Outside on the street, I looked up at the sky; a 
thing I seldom do, and let the rain splash on my 
face and in my eyes. I walked down the street; it 
was shiny with rain, and I chuckled to myself. The 
bells had ceased ringing, and I was grateful. Even 
then I had it in my mind to buy some oil and go back 
to my room, when an organ commenced playing. I 
love music of all kinds, and this music was singular- 
ly beautiful. It was deep, rich, and full of chords, 
chords within chords. I remember saying, “If that 
music stops, I shall go back to Voltaire,’ and I re- 
member as I said it, someone jostled by me. The 
music continued and I observed the person. 

He was an old man; he had lived, probably, eighty 
years, if one counted the days, but his face had in 
it a life of ten centuries. His hair was white and 
stringy; his hands were long and bony and marked 
with little spots—death marks. He was a small man 
and his clothes were atrocious and specimens of a 
fashion ten years old. I gave him merely a casual 
look at first, then seeing that he had stopped at the 
church steps, and noting that my cigar was out—I 
had been smoking a cigar; a raindrop had put it out 
As I lighted it I ob- 


It was the most 


—I asked him for a match. 
served his face with more care. 


beautiful face I had ever seen. In it were suffering, 





hope, dignity, love—all the grander emotions that, by 


way of jest, life stamps on the face of some poor 
devil, who hasn’t a mirror to admire them in. His 
eyes sang to me and the song brought tears to mine. 
His lips trembled as if they longed to utter beautiful 
things. It was the most beautiful face I ever saw 


and it had faith in it. 


Faith; it made me wonder; 
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it put something into my heart, into my mind, some- 
thing that had never been there before. It made me 
forget Voltaire, and the music had ceased. 
“Where are you going?” 
A smile, a beautiful smile, slipped over his face, 


I said. 


and vanished somewhere—in the heart of some sing- 
ing bird, perhaps. 

“fT am going to church,” and he walked slowly up 
the steps. 

I followed him, yes, followed him into the church; 
watched him take his place in the last pew, close to 
a lady of fashion. He, with his white head bowed 
and resting on the back of the pew in front. She 
with her vulgar diamonds, her head high in the air, 


sat impervious of God and her fellow worshipers. 





I moved down the aisle. I wanted to see his face 
again; the face that could make me forget my Vol- 
taire. Just then the lady took it into her precioys 
hcad to kneel; she crowded him and he sat far back 
in the corner, clasping his long, bony, beautiful fip- 
gers, murmuring prayers with his beautiful lips, | 
looked, and instinctively sank to my, knees and bowed 
my head close to his pew. 
bony fingers unclasp and Oh! My God! I saw two of 
them descend into the lady’s pocket and saw him slip 
her purse under his coat. 

I laughed, laughed out in church, and went out.ip. 
to the night and walked in the rain. It was much 
cooler in the rain. 


“ From Town. Talk. 


War Unpopular in Russia 


HE war aganst Japan is eminently unpopular in 
Russia. It is being waged by a mere section 
of the Government regardless of the will of 

the people. The persons who are mainly responsible 
for bringing it on are neither professional politi- 
cians nor even members of the administration. They 
are mostly outsiders, who, for the time being, en- 
joyed the implicit confidence of the Czar, which in 
spite of the disastrous results of their short-sighted 
measures they have not yet forfeited. And it is 
those two cardinal facts—the irresponsible power of 
the governing junta and the determination of its 


members to suppress the inarticulate but determined 





opposition of the people—that shape the whole poli- 


cy of the Empire. Thus Russia’s relations with 
foreign Powers are liable to sudden fluctuations, ow- 
ing to the hasty action of this exalted personage or 
that without previous consultation with the Foreign 
Office; and the intelligent as well as the uneducated 
ciasses of the nation are incessantly striving, the for- 
mer by agitation, the latter chiefly by violence, to free 
themselves from the fetters which arrest the cultural 
development of the individual and impede the natural 
growth of the people. 

The same influences are at work Tipening Russia’s 
official intercourse with Germany into a degree of 
friendship which differs little from an alliance. The 
Grand-Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch has done much 
to forge the links which bind the two Governments. 
And his motive is Germany’s co-operation, partly 
given and partly promised, with the Russian Govern- 
ment in its two-fold struggle against Japan abroad 
and Russian malcontents at home. This in the mat- 
ter of the pseudo-cruisers the Kaiser’s Government 
has undertaken to uphold Russia’s claim to dispatch 
vessels to any part of the world as merchantmen, 
then to authorize them to act as war-ships, and, last- 
ly, to obtain for them immunity from attack by 
transforming them into trading ships once more. 
Again, when the war is ended and peace negotiations 
have begun, Russia is anxious to settle her differences 
with Japan without reference to outsiders. For 
“the predominance of Russia on the Pacific” is the 
aim of the war, as the Czar has defined it. Now, 
President Roosevelt once indicated that the policy 
of the United States has a similar ultimate object in 
view. Besides, the maritime Powers of the world 
are unwilling to allow the most promising markets 
of the future to be closed to them forever. Hence 
they, too, may desire to circumscribe the field of ne- 
gotiations between the And as 
Russia, or rather the Grand-Dukes who now rule 


two belligerents. 





that Empire, are resolved to brook no such interfer- 
ence with their plans, they naturally look out be- 
times for valuable support, and this is expected from 
Germany. 

Against the people of Russia who are struggling 
for a living wage against the State, which is now 
the great employer of labor, for elementary instruc- 
tion and the right of worshipping God as their con- 
science dictates, the Kaiser's Government has _ ren- 
dered services which, in the words of the independent 
German press, are calculated to expose the Father- 
land to universa odium. Russian spies, organized 
and paid by the late Minister von Plehve, received 
authority to carry on operations there as in their own 
Subjects of the Czar resident in Prussia, 
watched, | their 


country. 
Wurtemberg and elsewhere 
houses searched and the names of subscribers to lib- 
eral Russian periodicals were ascertained and com- 
municated to the Czar’s police, who arrested and 
Wrong Russian translations of 


were 


iniprisoned them. 
liarmless pamphlets were made and relied upon by 
the German police as grounds for seizing consign- 
ments of them destined for St. Petersburg and for 
apprehending the senders. Russians who had brok- 
en no law but were obnoxious to their own police, 
whose clutches they had escaped, were seized in 
Germany and forced not only to quit the territory, 
but to cross over into Russia, whence they were de- 
ported to the Island of Saghalien or immured in 
fortress dungeons. And, these 
things, the Berlin Foreign Office officially requested 
the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs to confer 
decorations and orders upon the German police and 
detectives who had “shadowed,” seized and delivered 


having achieved 


tllese harmless men. 

To those two ties which link the Goverments of 
the Czar and the Kaiser may be added a third; mis- 
trust of the United States. Down to a relatively 
recent date the feeling between the Great Republic 
and the Czardom was distinctly amicable. But the 
resolve of the American people not to assent to the 
closing of the markets and mineral wealth of the Far 
East to the commercial and industrial enterprise has 
transformed friendship into bitter enmity. This sud- 
den change is duly reflected by the gaudy pictures 
of the war which are sold in myriads to the Musco- 
vite masses. In these specimens of rudest art Rus- 
sia is depicted as thrashing her enemy, while Uncle 
Sam almost always figures as the sneaking backer 
of Japan, eager to rob her of the fruit of her vic- 
tories, but too niggardly to help defray the cost of 


winning them. To the middle classes the same con- 
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ception is made plastic and audible in the summer 
theaters of St. Petersburg and other large cities. 
(here the pathetic and tragic aspect of life at the 
front is sketched in a series of brilliant scenes, re- 
lieved by the Britisher and the Yankee depicted as 
cowardly big bullies who egg on little Japan to cer- 
tain ruin that they may live in luxury. The bane- 
ful work begun by pictures and theaters is completed 
by serious organs of the press, whose very exaggera- 
tions will soon render even calumny harmless. Yan- 
kees and Britishers are there denounced as villainous 
marplots, who stick at no crime and even grudge no 
expense to raise up difficulties to Russia. Thus, 
strange to say, the American dollar is found circu- 
l-ting among all those people who may become 
troublesome to the Government of the Czar, and the 
sources of this flow of gold are the banking accounts 
of American missionaries and commercial agents, who 
devote themselves fo the hatching of foreign plots 
and the engineering of insurrections. 

If Americans and Englishmen thus srike below 
the belt, it is only natural that the Japanese should 
demean themselves as wild savages. Kuroki’s sol- 
diers, therefore, are described as spending their time 
after hard-fought battles in torturing the wounded 
and mutilating the dead. They are barbarians, the 
Russian press declares, and should be put beyond 
the pale of civilization. 

Those are some of the means employed to con- 
sele the people of Russia for their reverses on sea 
and land, and to awaken enthusiasm for the war. But 
the masses, indifferent to the fate of Manchuria and 
Corea, act on the maxim that charity begins at home. 
Hence the people are deeply interested in the war, 
but mainly because they hope that a Russian defeat 
will end the era of autocracy, in which they descry 
the source of their monotonous misery. Those among 
them who observe and reason hold that the govern- 
ing junta, having neglected the intellectual needs and 
material well-being of the people in order to be ready 
for war, has failed to discharge even this one task 
of its own choosing, and has thus reduced its system 
to an absurdity. It is in those events of the war 
which bid fair to prove the correctness of this view 
that the popular interest centers, and not in the fate 
of the peoples of the Far East. The bulk of the 
nation grudges the money and the men now being 
sacrificed for a political white elephant, while the 
masses of Russians are in want of the very necessa- 
ries of life. 

Americans cannot grasp the issues of the fateful 
struggle now going on between the people and the 
governing few without acquiring some ideas about 
the way in which the pinch of the administrative 
shoe is felt. The Russians, it should be premised, 
have no taste for military glory, no need of foreign 
territory. Their rulers, on the other hand, anxious 
to keep them brooding over their grievances at home, 
compel them to furnish the funds needed for the an- 
nexation of ever more territory, while what they al- 
ready possess is left practically unexploited. The 
Government, therefore, is extremely wealthy, while 
the bulk of the people are living in hunger and 
squalor. The Treasury is in receipt of the largest 
revenue ever known, which it is systematically in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds unparalleled in history. 
Between the years 1891 and 1903, the Imperial receipts 
were more than doubled, rising from $462,240,243 in 
the first: named year to $0973,137,354 in 1903. This 
money was spent on ships, armaments and railways 
which yield little or no returns. The lower. classes 
who supplied the greater part of these enormous sums 
scarcely benefited by their outlay. 

For, during the same period, the peasants ate less 
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bread, lost a large percentage of their horses and 


horned cattle, and in many places had to discard 
even cabbage and milk as articles of food, while the 
rate of State expenditure upon education fell off. 
Thus, the Government allots only one-half per cent. 
of its budget for elementary schools for its own peo- 
ple, while expending large sums for the educational 
establishments of those foreign races whose political 
sympathies it is anxious to win, such as the Serbs, 
Poles, Bulgarians and Lithuanians. The total amount 
allowed by the State for all educational objects is 
about 7.7 cents per head of the population, whereas 
the entire outlay of the Government runs up to $7.08. 
But this is not all. Education is positively discour- 
aged, and the obstacles thrown by the authorities 
in the way of opening schools are almost insuperable. 
Yet the Russian people hunger and thirst after knowl- 
edge. But the maxim followed by the Government 
is that it is easier to govern autocratically an illiter- 
ate than a literate people. P 

In proportion as education has been frowned down 
the consumption of vodka is being actively fostered 
hy the State, which now monopolizes the sale of alco- 
hol and relies upon it as the most important source 
of the Imperial revenue. The consumption of alco- 
hol was on the wane when Minister de Witte intro- 
duced the State monopoly. For the ten years previous 
it had diminished by twenty-five per cent., but it then 
received a powerful fillip from the State, and has 
ever since gone on augmenting. 

Another of the grievances of the people consists 
in the fact that they are taxed congruously with a 
preconceived system which takes no account of their 


general economic condition, or even of their excep-. 


tional needs. Thus the year after the famine of 1892 
the Imperial receipts showed no falling off; on the 
contrary, they exceeded the estimates by 84,000,000 
rcubles. And yet the destitution of the famine-strick- 
en peasants was such that donations of money and 
corn, on a large scale, were despatched by foreign 
philanthropists to Russia. Hand in hand with this 
taxation goes the forced export of corn, of which 
more is sold than the peasants can afford to dispense 
with. And here is the proof: 330 kilograms is the 
amount of rye distributed by the Government in 
famine years to keep each individual peasant barely 
alive. Yet statistics seem to have established the 
astonishing fact that what remains of the corn after 
the annual quantity has been sent out of the country 
amounts only to 240 kilograms per head. 

The existence of the average husbandman is a 
series of hardships which only a fatalist could bear 
with resignation. An official who has lived among the 
people as the representative of the Government writes 
in this strain: 

“Even at present, half of the hovels are heated in 
the ‘black manner.’ That is to say, in the morning 
when the fire is lighted the upper part of the hut is 
wrapped in dense smoke, which escapes through 


chinks in the walls or through a special aperture, but” 


mostly through the door, which is kept open for the 
purpose. Meanwhile, the inmates are sprawling or 
seated on the floor, in order to breathe as little of 
the smoke as may be. Through the open door, the 
air from outsidé comes in, bringing with it a frost of 
thirteen degrees below zero, The heating operation 
over, every opening is closed, and the hovel becomes 
as hot as a steam bath. And towards morning the 
water often freezes again. The walls and the couch 
are coated with a layer of black. And it is here that 
the family of about eight souls live; the old man 
with the old woman, the married son, the daughter 
and the children. Here they eat, here they sleep on 
straw; here the women bring their children into the 
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world, here they spin and weave; here the boys do 
their school tasks; here too are a calf, lambs, some- 
times sucking pigs, poultry; here a mephitic odor pre- 
vails; a lamp burns without a glass or it is not 
lighted at all if there happens to be no money to 
buy petroleum.” 

It is against such results of autoeracy that the 
peasantry murmur and the intelligent classes protest. 
And it is to the suppression of all such manifesta- 
tions of dissatisfaction that the whole domestic policy 
of the Government has been tending. A commission 
was appointed by the State to inquire into the causes 
of the misery of the peasants, and its members were 
exhorted to speak their minds freely. One and all, 
noblemen, landowners, lawyers, schoolmasters, gave 
it as their opinion that the system of Government 
must be changed, the peasants allowed to quit the 
soil at their will, and the industrious inhabitants of 
the country freed from the obligation of working for 
their lazy and drunken fellows. But the men who 
uttered these convictions were visited with swift pun- 
ishment by M. von Plehve. A medical congress as- 
sembled last January from all the ends of Russia to 
concert measures for coping with infectious and con- 
tagious disease. They, too, having counselled educa- 
tion and reform as the first steps, were speedily dis- 
persed to their homes and punished. A congress for. 
the encouragement of technical education was con- 
voked at the same time, and their resolution, unani- 
mously passed, amounted to a condemnation of autoc- 
racy and a demand for representative Government. 
Then the omnipotent Minister von Plehve forbade all 
further congresses. 

M. von Plehve was the incarnation of the auto- 
cratic principle. His life-work was to establish abso- 
lutism on a firm basis, and to develop it still further. 
Hence, he gave power to all provincial governors to 
banish noblemen from their estates without trial or 
explanation; he persecuted the Jews; he abolished 
the home rule of the Finns; he approved the coercion 
inaugurated by Bobrikoff in Finland; he appointed as 
Bobrikoff’s successor Prince Obolensky, who had had 
women flogged in the south of Russia; he deprived 
Armenians of their churches, schools and private en- 
dowments; he created a cabinet noir in the postoffice 
where private letters are opened and copied; he flood- 
ed German, Swiss, French and English cities with 
spies; he gagged the newspaper press; he banished 
outspoken journalists to Siberia at a moment’s notice, 
without allowing them to put on warm clothing or 
borrow a little money; he had a girl of seventeen ar- 
rested in the dead of night, sent with detectives to 
Odessa to be confronted with political prisoners, and, 
when she was shown to be innocent, she was set free 
at eleven o'clock at night, a thousand miles from her 
heme, without a cent in her jocket or an acquaintance 
in the town; he made it known throughout the length 
and breadth of Russia that no opposition to the Gov- 
ernment is or can be legal and that all dissatisfac- 
tion, however expressed, is criminal. 

The upshot of this policy is the total divorce of the 
Government from the moderate, patriotic and honest 
elements of.the country. Good advice and trustwor- 
thy knowledge of the popular frame of mind are no 
longer within its reach. Its instruments and agents 
are selected from a category whose members are 
chiefly concerned to obtain personal success.. And as 
there is no legal opposition, the ranks of the illegal 
agitators are recruited by.fresh forces who are bent 
on attaining their end by whatever means may com- 
mend themselves as efficacious. 

It was to a plot hatched by these. desperate men 
that the ill-fated Minister fell a victim. He was 
aware that his life was in danger; but he had organ- 
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ized the detective system so thoroughly that he felt 


easy in his mind. 

Five days before his death he received informa- 
tion that a fresh plot against his life would soon be 
carried out, and he gave orders that every suspected 
person in the capital should be searched. A highly 
respectable single lady was thus visited, at half past 
three o'clock at night, by a superintendent of the po- 
lice, five assistants, ten policemen and one female de- 
tective. The chief officer insisted on entering her 
room, on the ground that in political matters there is 
no sex, but she finally obliged him to allow the female 
detective to be present while she was dressing. Every 
nook and corner of the three little rooms was scru- 
tinized, the boards of the floor were raised and the 
fruitless search was continued from half past three 
until eleven next morning. But the real conspirators 
were left in peace, and added another blood-stained 
page to the gory annals of contemporary Russia. 

At present, the condition of the Czardom borders 
upon anarchy. There is no Government, but only an 
inaccessible camarilla, with unlimited power untem- 
pered by responsibility. There is no Opposition, but 
only a nation of inarticulate malcontents and a party 
of desperate conspirators, followers, as they them- 
selves declare, of Brutus and of Charlotte Corday. 
The war which was begun by the ruling junta in 
blindness will be carried on by them in self-defence, 
for a Russian defeat would connote the end of abso- 
lutism. Meanwhile the bulk of the people look for- 
ward to the victory of Japan as the term of their own 
sufferings and the inauguration of an era of educa- 
tion, freedom of conscience, peace and material pros- 
perity. 
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Amavimus, Amamus, Amabimus 


BY ARTHUR S. CRIPPS 


Still I fancy I can see 
Thee amid the daffodils. 
Golden wealth thy basket fills; 
Golden blossoms at thy breast; 
Golden hair that shames the West; ‘ 
Golden sunlight ’round thy head; 


Pp ERSEPHONE, Persophone! 


Ah, the golden years have fled; 
Thee have reft, and me have left 
Here alone, thy loss to mourn. 


Persephone, Persephone ! 

Still I fancy I can see 

Her, as white and still she lies; 
Death has woo’d and won his prize. 
White the blossoms at her breast; 
White and still her face at rest; 
White the moonbeams round her head. 
Ah, the wintry years have fled; 
Comfort lent and patience sent, 

And my grief is easier borne. 


Persephone, Persephone! 

Still in dreams thou com’st to me; 
Every night are at my side, 

Half my bride, and half Death’s bride! 
Golden blossoms at thy breast: 
Golden hair that shames the West: 
Golden sunlight circling thee! 

Half of gold the lone years flee: 
Night is glad, though day is sad, 

Till I go where thou art gone, 
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The Educated American Drudge 


By Elizabeth Banks 


& é OY!” “Beautiful Tyrant!” “Queen—with 

[am her willing slave!” It is by such names 

that the American woman is known abroad, 
especially in England. 

The American man, engrossed in business, turned 
into a mere money-grubber for the benefit of his 
womankind, while she shines in society, travels in 
Europe and pursues the Cult of Culture—this is the 
picture of American life most frequently presented 
to the English people. They judge by what they see 
abroad, by the average traveling specimens. They 
have no other means of judging, since comparatively 
few English people come to the United States. When 
cempared with these few English who come _ to 
America, the number of American women traveling 
abroad seems very large indeed. Yet, if these latter 
are compared with those American women who re- 
main always in their own country, the number of 
the travelers is infinitesimally small. 

While the American Toy, the American Tyrant 
and the American Queen sip ice-cream sodas through 
a straw in the Cecil court-yards, and make the wel- 
kins of the American Quick Lunch Restaurant in 
the Strand ring with their shrill orders for terrapin 
and soft-shell crabs, the American Drudge stays at 
home and keeps her house, and she is far more typi- 
cally American. But the English people do not 
know her. As I have said, they judge by what they 
see abroad, not by a close study of American life in 
this American land, and they think the picture a 
realistic one,and so they-talk and write of the Ameri- 
can Type. 

Having, during the past eleven years, resided in 
England, and having become, to a certain extent, Eng- 
[sh in my point of view of many matters, I have 
found myself, from time to time, thinking of my 
countrywomen as I have discovered them abroad, 
not as I left them at home in what seemed to me the 
very long ago. 


I am of the Middle West; and, to be sure, once in 
a while there seemed to come to me a faint recollec- 
tion of the sound of the scrubbing-brush, the rattle 
or the dish-pan, the swishing of brooms and dusters. 
They seemed to be in connection not with “the very 
poor,” nor yet with the Western “hired girl,” but 
There 


were visions of tired, worn faces, bent backs. The 


with my old friends of earlier associations. 


visions grieved and pained me; yet, being but faint 
ones, they did not affect me deeply, nor abide with 
me long. Sometimes I thought of our country par- 
son’s wife, who did all her housework, including the 
ironing of the parson’s white neck-ties; took care of 
her three children; led the young people’s meeting; 
presided every Sunday at the church organ; taught a 
Sunday-school class; looked after the sewing-circle ; 
gave her children lessons in drawing and music; made 
her own and her children’s clothes; and, from out 
ot the multiplicity of all her other duties as house- 
keeper, mother and parson’s wife, snatched a few 
minutes’ time every day in which to keep up her 
German by reading a bit of Goethe or Schiller, 

I was talking about her one day to an English 
clergyman, the editor of a prominent magazine, and 
he exclaimed: 





“How very extraordinary! And may I ask if she 
y.as what in England we should call a ‘gentlewom- 
rh 0 i 

“Oh, yes,” I answered. “She was the daughter 
of a lawyer. She was a graduate of Oberlin, and 
a woman whose surroundings were always of the 
most refined and intellectual.” 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed he. ‘What a character 
for a study and a story! But in England nobody 
would believe her to be taken from life. We have 
poor clergymen here, very poor ones; but they always 
nianage to keep a servant and a nurse. _ It is very 
pathetic, very pathetic!” 

“IT, too, thought it “very pathetic,” also “very ex- 
traordinary.” I made myself believe that our par- 
son’s wife was different from all other parsons’ wives. 
That the woman was average, or typical, I certainly 
should have denied. 

And one day, a few months later, I received a let- 
ter from an old college mate, who, since I had seen 
her, had married, moved to a large Western town, 
and had three children. Apologizing for not having 
answered my letter long before, she said: 

“My dear, you must not expect me to write to you 
cften, for I am a busy Martha, as you would under- 
stand if you were not a literary bachelor woman. Of 
course, I keep up with my Latin and I am refreshing 
my mind in regard to Botany, for my little girl is 
interested in it. But my time is quite full, what 
with the housework, the baking and mending, the 
making of all our clothes, and then I have my church 
and club and charity work. But I have a good wash- 
erwoman, so that I have only the ironing to do now.” 

An English friend was calling on me when I re- 
ceived the letter; and, feeling somewhat proud of 
what to me seemed the wonderful accomplishments of 
my old schoolmate, I read this part of the letter aloud 
to him. 

“A college woman, did you say?” he said, looking 
bewildered. - 

“Yes,” 


minds I have ever known.” 


I answered, “one of the most brilliant 
“I suppose she made an unfortunate marriage; 
perhaps she did not marry a gentleman; or perhaps 
they have become very poor? In that case, it is very 
remarkable, yet very fortunate, that she is thus able 
to help him on his feet again.” 


I explained that the girl had married a “gentle- 
man,” and that he belonged to what in England is 
Also, that they 
had not become “very poor”’—quite the 


known as the “professional class.” 
contrary. 
every 
year. Had she not said that now she had a washer- 
woman, implying that she had not always had one? 
“You mean that a college woman began that sort 
of thing as soon as she was married—that she mar- 
ried expecting to do it?” he exclaimed. When I re- 
plied that I thought that was the case, his reply was: 
“Of course, it is out of the ordinary, else it would 


They were improving in their circumstances 


do away with one’s preconceived notions of the Amer- 
ican man’s treatment of his wife. But I assure you 
that it would be impossible to find in England a gen- 
tieman who would allow his wife to become a house- 
hold drudge!” 











it 


I agreed with the Englishman that it was “out of 
I believed that I had an exceptional 
college friend, as well’ as having had an exceptional 
parson’s wife; and then I returned to my native land, 
and, traveling in the Middle West and the Far West, 


the ordinary.” 


I] have had my mind disabused. The cases were 
rot unique. I have found them very common, so 
common that I would almost call them typical of a 
large majority of educated American married women 
in certain sections of the United States. Asked 
how these women have impressed me on my return 
to my own country, after more than a decade of wan- 
dering, I should unhesitatingly say: “They are house- 
hold drudges.” 

Were I a painter, and did I wish to depict on 
canvas the typical American Wife, I should put a cali- 
co dress upon her, tie a gingham apron round her 
waist, and paint her with an intellectual face, all 
eager, searching—searching for dust. 

“Being so British, you will like to see these,” said 
a college woman to me a month or two ago when I 
was calling on her. She opened a parcel of a half- 
dozen Irish linen housemaids’ aprons, with huge 
pockets and strapped bibs. “They are from Belfast. 
A friend brought them to me.” 

“What are they for?” I asked. 

“For afternoons,” she answered. “In the morn- 
ing I wear the gingham ones, but there is always 
something to do.” 

Always something to do! It is well for every 
woman that she should have always something to do, 
but the something should not always require an apron. 

Throughout the West, I met the Educated Ameri- 
At times she seemed, 
in part, to realize what she was. At other times she 
seemed to live artd work all unconscious of the depth 
of drudgery to which she had descended, especially 
if her husband helped her to beat the carpets, and 
hung up the clothes-line on a Monday morning be- 
For the Drudge’s hus- 


can Drudge in her hundreds. 


fore he went to business. 
band is “handy about the house.” 


The Educated Drudge does not have a large fami- 
ly. Her limit is three children. 
two; indeed, statistics will probably show it to be but 
It was at her, at least in part, that 


The average is 


cne and a half. 
President Roosevelt leveled his accusation of con- 
tributing to Race Suicide, and thereby helping on 
the Survival of the Unfit. 4 


It is true that the Educated Drudge has not done 
all that Nature, perhaps, intended and fitted her to do, 
in the way of increasing and multiplying after her 
kind and replenishing that part of the earth which 
she inhabits. 


It is also true that in no country in the world, 
except the United States, will one find a woman in 
checked gingham apron presiding at the wash-tub and 
stopping, between rubs, to go into the parlor to help 
her only daughter over a difficult part of Schubert or 
Wagner at the piano! In no other country will one 
fnd a wife washing dishes, cooking, sweeping, dust- 
ing, scrubbing, putting patch upon patch and darn 
upon darn for ten hours during the day, then spend- 
ing her evenings helping her two children with their 
lessons in Geometry and Physics. 


And in no other country, except among the peas- 
antry, will one find the mother of a three weeks’ old 
infant doing her own housework and taking care of 
Fer child besides! 

Of real rest, the woman has none. If she snatches 
an hour off from housework to don the pretty gown 
she has made for herself, and go to her club to listen 
tc a paper on “The Duties of a Wife” or “Model 
Motherhood,” the rush té get there and the rush to 
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get back, “in time to have dinner on the table,” adds 
to her weariness. If, instead of going out, she lies 
down in her bedroom for an afternoon nap, she 
hears piercing little cries of “Ma, where’s my pants— 
the striped ones?” “Oh, mamma, help me to trim my 
dollie’s hat!” 

Drudge in the kitchen, she is also slave to her 
children, and up to the time which would seem to an 
English person a very mature age, indeed, they occu- 
py cots at night in the family bedroom, so that she 
may “keep the covers on them” and be sure that 
“nothing happens.” 

At first one is filled with pity, and then one is lost 
in admiration of the Educated American Drudge. In 
spite of the odds against her, she has so far held her 
own. That part of the country which has produced 
women capable of taking their hands from the wash- 
board to guide their children’s fingers over the piano 
keys or add a finishing touch to a bit of charcoal- 
drawing, will surely one day produce something very 
miagnificent, or something very terrible in the way of 
a Woman. 

A multiplicity of causes has contributed to the 
production of the present type, chief among which 
has been, during the past quarter of a century, the 
over-education of the Western women and the under- 
education of the men, which has brought about a 
large amount of mismating. Praise as we may the 
American system of “giving the first chance to the 
girls” and letting the boys, if need be, saw wood, we 
must admit, if we are honest, that it has its disad- 
It produces what, for want of a_ better 
“two-thousand-dollar 


vantages. 
term, we may call 
who, if they marry at all, must content themselves 
with marrying “one-thousand-dollar men,” with the 
net result of household drudgery for the women. Let 


women,” 
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the thousand-dollar man be as “handy” as he may, 
and kind, as he usually is, he remains unobservant 
and obtuse. His obtuseness in the first place prevents 
his seeing the incongruity of the match he asks the 
woman to make; and, in the years that follow, he 
fails to observe the fact that she is a drudge; he fails 
to note that at thirty-five she looks forty-five, and at 
forty-five she is worn out and broken down. 

And there seems to be in the American woman 
herself a natural tendency, a willingness—one might 
aimost say anxiety—to be a drudge. Give her a ser- 
vant, or two servants, and she remains Drudge-in- 
Chief. 
harking back to Puritan ancestors, that makes it diffi- 
cult for her to learn that even a married woman may, 
under certain circumstances, have some higher du- 
ties than the “seeing to” her husband’s dinner and 
the suckling of her child. Take her out of college 
and put her in a home, and it is difficult to convince 
her that the concentration of all her energies upon 
the elimination of a speck of dust is a bit of foolish- 


There is about her a certain primitiveness, a 


ness. 

Given the same circumstances, the same surround- 
ings and the same apparent necessity that have con- 
tributed to the making of the household drudge, as 
I have found her in the West, and I believe there is 
but one part of the United States where the Drudge 
would not become the real American Type, and that 
is in the South. 

Outside the Southern States, the typical American 
woman is too solicitous a housewife, too anxious. a 
housekeeper, altogether too much of a Martha, too 
contented a drudge. How she shall be freed is a 
auestion. Perhaps with the solution of the Domestic 
Service Problem, if it ever comes, will come her de- 
liverance from drudgery. 
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How Santa Barbara’s. Kid Paid for His Keep 


By A. C. 


Gambler’s children, like the offspring of a fa- 

mous actress, generally are—not six years old, 

but accidents. His mother was dead, or at least she 

was last heard of in the town of San Antonio, which 

is called San Antone for short, and is in Texas, and 
out of which no woman came then alive. 

Thornton, Jimmie’s father, generally dealt farobank 


J IMMIE Thornton was an accident, six years old. 


for his living, making “quick” money and spending it 
with that easy disregard of expense and absolute con- 
fidence in the future, which only the impecunious can 
assume. Now, in the mountain country at that time, 
ii was advisable to deal an honest game, partly because 
the heavy plungers would not play against a bank 
whose reputation was at all doubtful, and partly be- 
cause the entire population, having gambled every 
night of their individual lives since arriving at the 
age where they could earn or borrow money, was - 
“half wise,” which being interpreted means were fairly 
conversant with all the older devices for swindling, 
and very liable to discover any new ones which might 
be introduced. Only the professionals, the mysterious 
clan of the “good people,” are fully “wise.” So when 
Thornton constructed a faro-box from which, on oc- 
casion, two cards could be dealt as neatly as the legit- 
itaate one, he came to grief. For after operating the 


ingenious mechanism a few nights with much financial 
gain, he suddenly left the camp between two days, 
carefully avoiding the path of Red Clancy, the boss 
rustler of the Bar Eleven outfit. 

“There'll be a brace-gambler out of camp by morn- 
ing,” Red had sworn with many coarse and unoriginal 
oaths as he left the Colorado with a liquor-sharpened 
sense of injury. And the gambler had heard of it. 

As Thornton passed the border of the settlement, he 
czlled Bill Cavanaugh, otherwise known as Santa Bar- 
kara, out of the restaurant where he and other night 
owls ate. 

“Bill,” said Thornton, leaning down from the sad- 
dle, “I’m quitting to-night. Clancy’s making a roar 
about the losing he made, and some of his gang stole 
the box out of the cupboard, and they see it ain’t on 
the square. So I’m going. I wish you’d look after 
Jimmy a while. I'll send for him as soon as I get 
placed again somewhere, and here’s fifty dollars ex- 
pense money for the present. 

Santa Barbara took the money. 

“Where is he?” he asked. 

“He sleeps in my room,” said Thornton, “and he 
cats around anywhere. He’s a good kid, but I can’t 
take him with me just now. Clancy may follow me.” 

“°’Tain’t likely,” grunted he of the holy name, “but 
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I'll take good care of Jimmy. Where are you going?” 
“I don’t just know,” said Thornton, “but I guess 
Well, Vl 


move. Tell him Ul 


send for him soon,” and Thornton rode on into the 


I'll make it to San Antone pretty soon. 


Take care of the boy for me. 


shadows. 

Jimmy’s new guardian had earned his sobriquet. 
Some years earlier he had quarreled with a notorious 
gun-fighter, or “killer,’ in a Santa Barbara saloon. 
Unarmed himself, his adversary’s leveled 


promised immediate and eternal peace for 


revolver 

Cava- 
naugh, but his brain was still working. 

“Throw away your gun, you coward,” he snarled. 

The gun-fighter hesitated only a second. “I don't 
need a gun for carrion like you,” he sneered, and 
threw the weapon to one side. Before it’ reached the 
ground, Cavanaugh had leaped upon it, and, turning, 
shot his enemy. For this pleasant exhibition of men- 
tal skill and physical agility the successful contestant 
served three years in the neighboring penitentiary, and 
earned his title of Santa Barbara Bill. “Maybe it 
don’t seem just right,” he often said, referring to the 
affair, “but it was. We both had a turn at the gun. 
He had first, which was best, and I had second.” And 
if his listener was disposed to dispute further, Bill 
would silence all ethical points by a solid and irre- 
futable statement of fact. “Well, I’m alive now,” he 
would say, “and the other man’s dead. That’s the way 
T wanted it.” 

When Bill had no money he turned a roulette wheel 
for the current wages, but when his earnings had ac- 
cumulated to a few hundred dollars, he would leave 
his post and play poker incessantly in an attempt, hith- 
erto vain, to make a fortune. Many a time a run of 
luck had made him the possessor of a considerable 
sum. Once he had owned four thousand dollars. “If 
I can double it twice,” he said, “it will be enough.” 
After thinking it over a few days, he decided to go to 
Butte, where he could find a faro bank where there 
He wanted to win only two bets in 
On his return he was 


was no limit. 
succession, the first two bets. 
broke. “I won the first one,” he explained cheerfully, 
“and then I bet the whole eight thousand on the ten 
open. That was the bet I wanted, but it didn’t come.” 

And so Santa Barbara’s will-o’-the-wisp hung over 
the green table where the cards flit round and round, 
and only the relentless rake-off surely wins.” 

In the morning he went for Jimmy. 

“Your dad’s gone, kid,” said he, “and you'd better 
come down to the Pack Train Hotel where I’m stop- 
ping. He told me to take care of you till he came 
back.” 

Jimmy made no protest. 
cepted the things the gods might send with a philos- 
ophy worthy of maturer years. 

“Will my papa be back soon?” was all he asked, 
end Cavanaugh assured him that it would not. be long. 
Not that he felt at all assured of this himself, for as 
he argued that day to the bartender: “If Thornton 
gets down to San Antone, he'll go straight up against 
She went into that 
country when she quit him. And if he does there'll 
be a death in the family, for she’s probably took up 
with some cow rustler down there.” i 

In all.of which Bill argued correctly, for in.a.few 
weeks word.of Thornton floated back in the untrace- 
able way. that rumors do, passed from the gambler to 
the cowboy, caught up in a stray newspaper, and on 
again by a train-beating tramp, from an emigrant 


A child of chance, he ac- 


kis woman, Jimmy’s mother. 


wagon to the prospector, carried so far in a letter, a 
little further by a dance-hall girl, and soon across the 
And this 
rumor said that Thornton had indeed made it to San 
Antone, and, as Bill had prophesied, had gone straight 


continent, and, if needs, across the world. 
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up against his woman, and that all three were -dead. 
Whereat Santa 
head of Jimmy, after the episcopal manner, and told 


Barbara laid his hand on the flaxen 
him that his father was not coming back, but that 
Jimmy should live with him instead. And Jimmy 
cried a little at the news, but very little, because he 
was very young, and Bill was very good to him and 
bought him much candy and a bull-pup, and let him 
So Jimmy followed Bill 


in the nights, and the gamblers called him Santa Bar- 


sit up as late as he cared to. 


bara’s Kid, and smiled to see the little white head 
stand at the gaming tables. 
Moreover, Bill took the fifty dollars that Thornton 
had given him, and gave it to the cashier of the bank. 


behind his guardian 


“You see, it’s this way,” he said, “I might get 
where I’d need it some night, and if I lost it where 
would Jimmy come out? So you just put it away for 
the kid so he'll have it any time I ain’t able to take 


care of him.” 


In 


the poker game he held good hands against better 


But thereafter Santa Barbara’s luck was bad. 
cnes, which is, as everybody knows, the most ruinous 
species of hard luck. If in his vexation he turned to 
the faro-bank for relief, the cards won and lost in 
long sequences which are most tempting and disas- 
trous. But Jimmy felt no evil effects in consequence. 
His little wants were always satisfied, often anticipat- 
ed; his little clothes were always new, and his fre- 
Guent requests for four-bits to buy this and a dollar 
for something else were never denied. 

“The kid ain't big enough to rustle for himself,” 


said his foster-father, “and his dad was a good fel- 


low. Besides, he left the boy with me, and I like 
him.” 
He must have,°for some time later, when his 


meney had all vanished, and there was no opening 
immediately available for him in the roulette line, 
he actually went to work driving a team, for which 
unwonted industry Jimmy’s wants were undoubtedly 
But even this manual effort could not 
He lost the job. 


responsible. 


stop Bill’s downward career. 


“Kid,” he said to Jimmy one evening, “I’ve got to 


go. I'll be making long jumps for awhile. Now 


you'll have to stay here. You can get money from 
Mr. Bullock at the bank as long as it lasts, and the 
the Monte Carlo will no harm 


boys down at see 


comes to you.-I’ve spoken to them about it. They’re 
friends of mine. 
Santa Barbara’s Kid!” 

Bill stopped. Somehow, into his outlaw brain there 


intruded an indefinite medley of long-forgotten 


Che Passing 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


HE mountain ways one summer 
Saw joy and life go past, 


When we who fared so lonely 


Were hand in hand at last. 


Till over us the pine woods 
Their purple shadow cast, 

And the tall twilight laid us 
Hot mouth to mouth at last. 


O, hills, beneath your slumber, 

Or pines, below your blast, 

Make room for your. two children, 
Cold cheek to cheek at last. 





And remember me, sonny; you're - 





things; his mother’s voice, for instance, and a red 


school-house, and a girl, and graves, and other things 
with which pagans such as Bill. have nothing to do. 
He gave Jimmy what silver there was in his pocket, 
squeezed the boy’s arm, and so Jimmy’s third parent 
left him. ‘ 

Once more Jimmy expressed his grief in tears; but 
people—even very young people—cry little in that 
country, and Jimmy soon dried his eyes with his 
knuckles, sniffed vigorously, whistled to the erst- 
while bull-pup—now grown into an adult dog, with 
bow-legs and a mean disposition—and went down to 
the Monte Carlo. Here, the play being quiet, he 
climbed into the lookout chair by the first faro-bank, 
and followed the game with close attention. His 
chubby, eager face contrasted strangely with the 
mask-like countenances of his gambler 
friends, and they called Jimmy a mascot and petted 
the boy greatly. On which account Jimmy lived 
continuously at the Monte Carlo, and ate at Angelo’s 
restaurant with the Philistines and outlaws, who eat 
when other men sleep, and. sleep when other men 
work, and work when other men amuse themselves. 

While Jimmy’s money lasted he slept in Santa Bar- 
bara’s old room at the Pack Train Hotel, and paid 
for his own meals. And when it-:was gone, the deal- 
ers took him to eat when they felt hungry, and the 
bey slept sometimes in one man’s bed and sometimes 
in another’s, and often when the rooms were full, or 
the dealers cross, Jimmy would wait till the crowd 
thinned out and the covers were pulled over the 
gambling tables, and then the boy would coil himself 
up on the roulette layout, and sleep as unconcernedly 
as any child who had a mother and a crib. More- 
over the women who roomed upstairs, and who 
danced and drank all night below,, were good to 
Jimmy—probably because of little toddlers who were 
far away with respectable aunts or grandparents. 

For the women who follow the advance guard of 
civilization were not born in that borderland of hell 
where they live. Sinister and thriftless and shame- 
less, evil and unknowable, beyond the ken or under- 
standing of the immaculate though they are, these 
women come of no especial breed nor belong to a 
particular clime, and most of them are mothers. 
From the costly nurseries of wealth, from the modest 
and from the tin- 


ipassive, 


homes of the commonplace, 
speckled alleys where street wastrels play, the cry 
of Childhood reaches across river and plain and sea 
into the laughter. of the vaudeville, and the glass 
chink of the saloon, and the red lights that gleam 
below the dead line, where the childless mothers 
laugh and sing. And this is the reason of that med- 
ley of pathos and memory and a liquor-sozzled wo- 
man known to the unholy as a “weeping drunk.” 
So, as Bill had said, Jimmy wanted for nothing, 
znd even, as the time went by, began to earn a little 
money running errands and watching the tables 
when a dealer wished to leave his work for a few 
minutes, and he learned many things that are not 
good for even a grown man to know. Month after 
month the time went by, the months slipped into 
years; from time to time the wander-lust wrought 
havoc among the friends of Jimmy’s childhood, old 
faces were replaced by new, and Jimmy’s body grew 
into boyhood; while his brain. never entered that 
stage but passed over it altogether, and comprehend- 
ed instead the laws of chance and the scarcity of 
honest men and the strange freemasonry of good peo- 
ple, which few men know, but knowing which, a man, 
if he choose, may be like the lilies of the field, toiling 


by 


not nor yet spinning. 
Now, when Jimmy was come-to eighteen years, be- 
ing cold-blooded and quiet even for a gambler, he 
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All-wool 





Half-wool plain Henriettas, in new 
fall shades—36 inches wide— 

35c and 25c 

All-wool French Challies—new for- 

eign printings in two tones and 

multi-colors—floral, Dresden and 

polka-dot designs—price....... 50c 


colors and evening tints—at...29c 


New Dress Goods 


HERE are some superb Autumn Goods that have just been received. 
We have lots of other new ones, too—Serpentines, Corkscrews. 
Guinea Cloth, Cravenettes, Tamise Cloth, Mannish T weeds, etc. 


Challies, in plain street 


Fancy Tweeds and Cheviots, in two 
tones, flakes, mannish effects and 
bright mixtures—your choice at 75c 


All-wool Panama 


and staple colors—Price 


Nun’s Veiling and Crepe Albatross— 
36 inches wide and all wool—so 
different shades and colors—at 39c 


Suitings—plain, 
hard-finished worsted goods, in new 


Scotch Tweeds and novelties in mix- 
tures of reds, browns, greens, 
. grays, blues, etc.—choice...... 48c 


42-inch all-wool English Cheviots, in 
plain shades—all the new colors 50c 








B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Ave. 
and St. Charles Street. 











was put to deal behind the poker table, which is an 
easy post sometimes, a hard one when the game is 
large, but always desirable. Whereupon Jimmy felt 
duly elated, and played carefully and well. Rarely 
did his table make a losing, and the young gambler 
yearned for an opportunity to show a “killing,” which 
in English means a large winning. Therefore, one 
night when an old man, a stranger, laid a roll of bills, 
bound with a rubber band, behind his stack of chips, 
and the Hobo Kid, a card player from Wyoming, sat 
in, Jimmy scented a strong game, and reached into 
the drawer for the violet checks, which are worth 
much money, and are rarely used. 

The old man lost steadily, and the man from Wy- 
oming also, the smaller players dropped out as the 
game grew, and Havemeyer, the boss gambler of the 
Monte Carlo, smiled confidently as he stood behind 
Jimmy’s chair, watching the game lest Jimmy’s 
youth should prove unequal to the prolonged strain. 
On through the small hours to the daylight the 
game ran, the white checks had been withdrawn, the 
stranger’s first roll of bills was in the check drawer, 
and he was playing from a second. Then his luck 
changed, and stack after stack of Jimmy’s violet 
checks passed from him. 

“No,” he said petulantly, when Havemeyer sug- 
gested that he would call a fresh dealer if Jimmy was 
tired, “I can hold the game all right.” 

But it takes more years than Jimmy had to play a 
hard game long. His play was weakening unknown 
to himself and the old man still won. And about 
this time Jimmy held three kings, which is a good 
land; but before the draw the old man raised the 
bet, whereupon Jimmy was filled with gladness, and 
raised him back. Therefore, when the _ stranger 
raised the bet once more, Jimmy’s gladness turned 
to uneasy wonder, and he simply called. The old 
man drew no cards, which signified almost to a cer- 
tainty that his hand was better than the boy’s. After 
Jimmy had drawn two cards, the old man pushed al) 
his checks to the centre of the table, and laid his roll 
cf bills on top of them, which was a very large bet. 
Now the cards had been renewed several times dur- 
ing the night, and the old cards lay strewn on the 
floor around the table, and as Jimmy shifted uneasily 
i his seat, and gazed perplexedly at the bet, the 
other players, and his own hand, he noticed on the 
floor, lying face up beside his chair, a king. Only it 
was a king of diamonds, and he already had a king 
cf diamonds in his hand. It was a foolhardy thing 


to do, but Jimmy was young, and he took the chance. 

“How much is it you bet?” he asked, pointing to 
the pile of checks and money; “count it up.” And 
while the old man raked the checks into piles of 
twenty and counted the tangled heaps of money, 
Jimmy manceuvered the fallen king of diamonds on 
to his foot, whence he lifted it dexterously to his 
kand, and dropped an unimportant card therefrom. 

“There’s .eighty-two hundred there,” said the old 
man, “and four blue checks over.” 

“T guess I’ll have to call the bet,” said Jimmy. “I’m 
shy on checks, but the house is good for it. What 
have you got?” The stranger showed his hand. 
“Full house,” said he, smiling, but Jimmy laughed. 
“T’ve got you beat,’ he said. “I’ve got four kings,” 
and he laid them on the table. The old man glanced 
ai them. 

“They’re good,” he said, quietly. 
mostly is.” Jimmy gathered his cards into his hand, 
and threw them on the floor. He pushed his chair 
back. The Wyoming man shoved his checks for- 
he said and Jimmy 


“Four kings 


ward. “I guess I'll cash in,” 
cashed the checks. 

“Well, let’s have a drink,” said Jimmy. Then he 
turned the money in to Havemeyer, and went to bed. 
The Hobo Kid turned to the’ stranger, and said: 
“Did you know you had it handed to you on that 
last hand?” 

“No,” said the old man, “I didn’t notice.” 


“Why, there was two diamond kings in his hand,” © 


and the Kid rummaged on the floor for the cards. 

“See,” he said, holding up Jimmy’s hand. 

“That’s right,” said the old man. “I got it sure! 
I should have looked myself. I can’t kick now.” 

“I'd kick. It wasn’t my place to say so in the game. 
It was just your business and his, but I thought I’d 
tell you now it’s over. That’s the reason I cashed in.” 
The old man smiled. 

“I’ve been gambling forty years,” he said, “and any 
one that wins my money any way can have it. But 
they’ll win no more, for I’m broke now, and I’m too 
old to make it again. My nerve is gone. I’ve been 
twelve years making what I lost to-night.’ I just want- 
ed to get a few thousand dollars more, enough to quit 
on, but it didn’t come. I'll be a broken down sport 
like the rest of them, I suppose. It’s a hard life. None 
of them have anything when they quit. I left this 
town twelve years ago, and the men I left here are all 
dead or broke by now, and as for the women, no one 
can keep tab on where they go. There ain’t a soul in 


the house nor in the town I know. There was a kid 
I used to take care of I’d like to get a word about. 
That’s part why I came back. I liked the boy, but 
there’s no one here I would know now. It’s changed 
bad.” 

“That young fellow who dealt has been here a long 
while,” said the Wyoming man. “I’ve been here five 
years off and on myself, and he was here when I 
came. They used to call him Santa Barbara’s kid. 
But he’s changed a lot since then.” 

“So have I most likely,” said the old man. “He 
didn’t know me. I’m Santa Barbara. Maybe I can 
get some of the money back.” 


A 


“Yes, I remember you,” said Jimmy that evening, 
“Not very well, but now you spoke of the bull-pup I 
remember. He died a long time ago. And I know they 
used to call me Santa Barbara’s kid. I was sorry I 
broke you last night, but it was the hand that did it. 
Sometimes we win, sometimes we lose, you know. 
Let’s have a drink.” 

“Well, I’m broke good now,” said Santa Barbara 
as they reached the bar. “That was a big losing. I 
wish you could get me a little of it back, Jimmy. I’m 
getting an old man, and I can’t rustle the way I used 
to. Havemeyer could afford to spare some of an 
eight-thousand-dollar winning. I’m no squealer when 
I get hurt, and I ain’t saying it wasn’t all on the 
square, you know. You can do as you like about it, 
boy.” Jimmy never flinched. 

“If I’d known it was you,” he said, biting the end 
off a cigar, “I wouldn’t have done it. A man should 
never pass two diamond kings. I’m sorry about it, 
and maybe this will help you through.” He collected 
two twenty-dollar gold pieces out of his pocket and 
But Santa Barbara looked at 
them a moment, and then waved them aside. 


offered them to Bill. 


“Boy!” said he, “forty dollars wouldn’t be of much 
use to me, and a young fellow who is economical like 
you would miss them. You’d better keep them. You'll 
know better when you’ve been on the town longer. 
Your father was a good fellow, and you seem to take 
after your mother. Don’t worry about me. I’ve got 
plenty of friends, and I’ll always have them. I won’t 
be rich, but I’ll be happy.” 

And Santa Barbara turned out of the Monte Carlo, 
and left the boy, whose training he had begun, stand- 
ing at the bar. 

From the San Francisco Argonaut. 
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DOVE OF PEACE IN WAR TIME 


Such is the exigency of war that 
even the gentle dove of peace is pressed 
into its service. The part played by 
these birds and the yoemanry service 


they rendered in the South African war 
will still be fresh in many memories; 
advent | and 
“the 


and notwithstanding the 
progress of wireless telegraphy, 
faithful messenger” is again seeing ac- 
tive service, this time with the Japanese 
and Russian forces. 

Russia has long established military 
lofts at her fortified Man- 
churia, and has more recently accepted 
the offer of French colombophile fanciers 
to organize a service of these birds in 
outlying districts. This last move 
her part has already borne fruit, mes- 


towns in 


on 


sages having been carried out of be- 
leaguered Port Arthur by these birds. 
The Russians were enabled to accom- 
plish this owing to their having previ- 
ously collected the pigeons from out- 
side lofts and stored them within their 
stronghold, to be liberated as occasion 
required. Birds the Port Ar- 
thur lofts were at the same time taken 
out of the port, and thus the besieged 
city will be kept informed of events 
happening outside. 

With a 
necessity of which is only now apparent, 
the Japs some five years ago established 
theit military and naval lofts, and by 
repeated experiments since then have 
organized a system calculated to bring 
forth the highest qualities of the pig- 
eons with which their lofts were stock- 
ed. Many centuries before the “winged 
messenger” found its way into England, 
a bird known as the Oriental pigeon was 
used in Eastern Asia, and descendants 
of this race are still to be met with in 
China. Resource was at first made by 
our allies to this strain, but the Oriental 
pigeon was almost instantly discarded 
in favor of the bird now used by Eng- 
land and the Continental Powers. High 
officials in the Japanese navy visited this 
country, and returned with many of the 
choicest London and fanciers in 
the Midlands could supply. These safe- 
withstood the journey East, 


from 


far-seeing forethought, the 


birds 


ly long 
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and are the parents of the birds now 
They have quickly 
become acclimatized, and with the clear- 


on active service. 
er and less humid atmosphere, have ac- 
complished performances even more fa- 
vorable than in the old country. 

A great obstacle, and one which at 
first was considered fatal to the forma- 
reliable service of messen- 
has melted away. The 
enemy of the pigeon, the hawk, had 
made havoc among the Chinese pigeons, 
and the remedy adopted in that coun- 
‘try of scaring off these birds of prey, 
by attaching a light bamboo whistle to 
the pigeon’s tail feathers, was not with- 
in the bounds of consideration from a 
military point of view. The © shrill 
sound made by these whistles as the 
birds darted through the air in their 
efforts to escape capture would have 
been fatal to their use. The remedy 
resolved itself by the adoption of the 
English racing pigeon. This bird being 
built on more speedy lines, was found 
to out-distance the hawk in a stern 
chase, and unless the latter was in the 
upper reaches of the air and was thus 
enabled to swoop down on its prey, its 
terror no longer existed. 

The actual pigeons imported by Jap- 
an were of necessity kept prisoners, and 
were used entirely for stock purposes. 
Had they been given their liberty, they 
would in all probability have been lost 
in a vain attempt to regain their old 
homes. Being prolific breeders, how- 
ever, it was but a few. months before 
their young were domiciled at numer- 
ous small lofts situated near the West- 
ern coast to these lofts a 
regular service of “homers” now carry 
dispatches from the warships. Each 
vessel leaving port is now furnished 
with a supply of birds, packed in flat 
wicker baskets with openings at the side 
for feeding and watering. When it is 
required to send a message ashore, the 
birds liberated are those belonging to 
the loft which is nearest to the vessels 
then in position. 

It has been found that birds liberated 
at sea will rise to a heieht of fourteen 
hundred feet, this being far in excess 
of the altitude reached by a pigeon when 
flying across land. They, moreover, 
shape a more direct course, and gener- 
ally make away without the numerous 
circling noticeable under different 
circumstances. This, doubtless, is 
largely due to the particular strain of 
birds in use, many of those imported 
from the Midland fanciers having for 
generations having been trained to fly 
across the English Channel from the 
French coast. The principle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest adopted by English 
breeders would doubtless lead to a 
strain of especially adapted for flying 
under the conditions mentioned. 

The arrival of a bird carrying a dis- 
patch at the Japanese naval lofts is 
notified by an ingenious arrangement 
of electric bells. After entering an outer 
cage the bird passes through a long 
box, opened at each end, before enter- 
ing the loft itself. When an arrival is 
expected, the loft end of this box is 
closed with glass doors, and the weight 
of the bird on entering the box causes 
it to tilt sufficiently to allow a shutter 
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A Sale of French 
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made. 


NO DUPLICATES. 


brought to St. Louis. 
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of the most noted china painters of Europe. 
rich designs in gold are the prevailing types of decoration. 


Py Largest Retali 
Store West of the 


Hand-Painted China 


At One-Third to One-Half Less 
Than Regular 


We bought $10,000 worth of rich hand-painted Limoges French 
China at one-third to one-half less than the regular wholesale prices. 
It was the entire sample line of the largest importing house in this 


Price. 


In this mammoth assortment is a large variety of every fancy china article 
The decorations are the most exquisite kind—being executed by some 


Flowers and fruit blossoms and 
THERE ARE 


You may depend upon these values being exactly as we state them. 
By all odds this is the largest and most attractive line of fine china ever 
We urge you to take advantage of this sale. 


Tea Pots, Sugar and Plates—All_ sizes and Richly Painted Plaques 
Cream Sets; values kinds of decorations; for wall decorations; 
from $4.50 to $15.00; values 75c to $6.00 values, $1.25 to $10.00 
sale prices, $2.98 to each; sale prices, 50¢ —special, 75e to $7.50. 
10.00. to $3.50. ; : 

4 Celery Trays—Values Cake Plates — Values 

Biscuit Jars — Values $1.50 to $6.00; sale $1.25 to $7.00; sale 
$2.75 to $10.00; sale prices, $1.00 to $3.98. prices, SS5e to $4.50. 
prices, $1.75 to $6.00. Pudding Sets — Values Chop Dishes — Valuas 

Ice Cream Sets—Values $4.50 to $10.00; sale $2.50 to $12.00; sale 
$10.00 to $35.00; sale ,, eros. Ce te a prices from $1.50 to- 

ices 00. ups an pron V ah = 7.50. 
prices, $6.75 to $28.00. "™ Te, "$1.00 to $6.00 ** 

Pin Trays—Values from each; sale prices, 60€ Mayonnaise and Whip- 
50c to $4.00; sale to $3.50. 2 ped Cream’ Bowls; 
prices, 25e to $2.50. ee ge ee values $1.50 to $6.00; 
: * a 4 to le each; sal ic 

Olive Trays—Values. 75¢ sale prices, $2.98 to $3.98. prices, 98e to 
to $4.50; sale prices, $7.50. 
39e to $2.50. _.. Salad Bowls — Values Olive Baskets—Values 

Ash Trays—Values 75¢ $1.50 to $7.00 each; $1.50 to $4.00; sale 
to $2.50; sale prices, sale prices, 98e to prices from 98e to 
50c to $1.50. $4.50. $2.50. 














to drop behind the’ pigeon, which is 
thus held captive. At the same moment 
an electric bell rings and does not stop 
until the bird is removed from the box 
and relieved of its dispatch, the latter 
being at once sent to headquarters, 
where its codé is deciphered. As these 
birds are often kept in the basket aboard 
ships for several weeks, the messenger 
on its arrival is allowed to remain un- 
disturbed in the loft for an equal period, 
in order that its love for home may be 
unimpaired; otherwise there would be 
an element of uncertainty when it was 
called upon for future service. 

In establishing their naval lofts, the 
Japs have largely followed the example 
afforded them by our own country; but 
regarding the use of the birds from a 
military point of view, although no 
doubt Germany and France have given 
them some procedure, they have never- 
theless had to strike out on lines of 
their own. Fighting in a land other 
than their own, there has been no pos- 
sibility for them to have established 
lofts of old trained pigeons in Korea or 
Manchuria, this being a matter of 
years; resource has, therefore, been had 
to young birds from three to six 
months old. At the age of two months 
young pigeons are strong on the wing, 
and at three months old are capable of 








carrying messages for distances up to 
one hundred miles or thereabouts. 
With an army on the march the use 
of pigeons as messengers has so far 
proved a failure, all experiments to get 
these birds to return to a loft contin- 
ually on the move having been void of 
success. Japan has, however, with the 
tenacity of purpose for which she is 
famous, scored a success with traveling 
lofts of which the illustration will give 
a general idea. Such lofts are stocked 
with birds soon as they are old 
enough to leave the nest, and the birds 
are kept confined with it until required 
for use. The whole loft is then trans- 
ferred to the military base or temporary 
post near the scene of operations, and 
the birds, then several months old, are 
given their liberty for the first time. 
Not having flown to another locality, 
they quickly seftle down to their new 
surroundings, and in a few days are 
familiar with the country for miles 
around. Each opportunity is seized to 
give them additional experience before 
being actually used in the service, and 
to keep open communications with an 
advance column, or for scouting work, 
these traveling lofts have proved in- 
valuable. Should, ~however, the base 
of operations be advanced, or a tem- 
porary post abandoned, the birds are at 


as 
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to 


once discarded and a new loft trans- 
ferred to the altered surroundings. 
Scouts, both mounted and on cycle, 
each carry from four to six birds in a 
bamboo cage, slung after the fashion of 
a knapsack and thus reports are sent 
back without the necessity of their leav- 
ing their post of observation. For great 
distances two birds may be flown with 
the same dispatch, but this is seldom 


required, the usual custom being to re- 


peat each message on _ subsequent 
birds, so that the final pigeon liberated 
would not only carry its own, but also 
a copy of messages sent by the birds 
first liberated. It must be understood 
that the flight of the pigeon would be 
seriously impeded were it to be burden- 
ed with any great weight, and conse- 
quently dispatches are written on spec- 
ially prepared slips of rice paper. These, 
contrary to the general impression, are 
not tied round the bird’s neck, but are 
rolled and placed in a celluloid holder, 
fastened by two clips to the bird’s leg, 
and are thus carried close under the 
tail of the bird when it is in flight. The 
total weight of this carrier, which is 
manufactured by a Belgium firm, is un- 
der four grams.—The Pilgrim. 
ek ek he 

“*The stag at eve had drunk it fill’,” 
some one had quoted. “Must ha’ been a’ 
funny crowd,” blurted out the Old Sport 
“at all stags I’ve ever attended it took 
us till morning before we’d drunk our 
fill, and then we often had to leave be- 
cause there wasn’t anything left. Must 
ha’ been a funny stag—must ha’ been 
a derned funny stag.” 


ak cheb 

“Maud, that little boy next door 
swears like a trooper. I hope you don’t 
play with him.” “No, mother; not now. 
He’s taught me all he knew.”—Life. 

eh & 

First nurse—‘I won't be able to go to 
the picnic to-morrow.” Second nurse— 
“Why not?” First nurse—“To tell i 
truth, I’m afraid to leave the baby with 
its mother.”—Ex. 
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Artistic effects in imported 
Bronze and Art Nouveau 
Glass, Electroliers, Vases, 
Comports, Card Receivers, 
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Entirely new and abso- 
lutely exclusive designs. 
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the men like Slovaks. 


ST. LOUIS A HUGE VILLAGE 


Evidence of the gross misrepresenta- 
tion which St. Louis has suffered, both 
in Europe and America, since the 
World’s Fair has opened, still accumu- 
lates. Following is a sample, in the 
form of a cablegram, which appeared in 
both the European and New York edi- 
tions of the New York Herald, under a 
Vienna date line, and which is made up 
almost entirely of misstatements so silly 
as not to require answer: 

“The special envoy of the Neues 
Wiener Tageblatt to the St. Louis Ex- 
position, Herr Filip Berges by name, 
has been heard from under date of 
May 14, and in no uncertain note. He 
finds that the Western metropolis looks 
“not like a city, but like a gigantic vil- 
lage. ; 

“To visit St. Louis is, he says, for the 
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civilized European but a succession of RL RGANT ELECTRIC AND MASSAGE PARLORS 


FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES BY 
ELECTRICITY AND MASSAGE 
MANICURING, HAIR DRESSING AND CHIROPODY 


deceptions and disappointments. He be- 
gins by denouncing the Mississippi riv- 
er in terms which no patriotic American 
could reproduce. (Have a care, Herr 
Berges, there are times when it seems to 
me that the Danube runs neither so 
blue no so sweetly as the old legends 
tell). 

“Accidents, he finds, are as numerous 
as the sands of the seashore. Nowhere, 
except possibly in Chicago, does one 
see so many cripples, especially chil- 
dren, as here. The innumerable, every 
minute occurring accidents on the tram- 
ways are registered by the police, and 
then nothing further is said or done. 
The main streets are lighted at night, 
by innumerable advertising transparen- 
cies, but the side streets are dark and 
black. Here the bushwhackers lower 
and make a promenade that is danger- 
ous to life. Into these streets no well 
dressed native, unless he is drunk, ever 
ventures. 

“Herr Berges writes: 

“*While not half of what happens 
is published, the papers are simply over- 
flowing . with bloody robberies, which 
not only take place at night, but in the 
early evening hours. Indeed, despite 
the gigantic policemen, armed with their 
barbaric clubs, there is no safety or 
security on the streets.’” 

“The Austrian observer then proceeds 
to reject the name of ‘world center for 
the future,’ which he says the St. Lou- 
isans modestly give to their home. He 
says St. Louis ought to be called ‘The 
town of tall talk, the city of the untiring 
expectorators.’ He praises the beauty 
of the women at the Exposition and ad- 
mits the exquisite taste with which they 
dress. However, they all chew gum, and 
this appalling vice transforms these 
charming creatures into so many two- 
legged cows. 

“Worse even than this,’ he continues, 
‘is the spitting of men. To begin with, 
in comparison with the women, all the 
men have the appearance of rowdies. 
They are negligently dressed and rarely 
shaven. The women look like Parisians, 
There is no place 
where the men do not spit. They ex- 
pectorate from the tramway windows 
upon the heads of those passing under- 
neath with perfect unconcern. St. Louis 
is paved with spittoons, but all in vain. 
I have never seen such depths of hog- 
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gishness as I have seen in St. Louis. In 
such matters, at least, St. Louis far sur- 
passes all the cities of the world.’” 
ah & b 
AMERICAN HUMOR 


Lance Thackeray and Tom Browne, 
the English illustrators, dined last 
month with Richard Canfield in New 
York. 

The young men said that they were 
anxious to obtain specimens of char- 
acteristic Yankee humor, as they hoped 
to write a funny book about America 
on their return home. 

“Well,” said Mr. Canfield, “the only 
item I can give you for your book is 
a letter that a friend of mine in Ana- 
conda wrote to a newspaper. Anacon- 
da is a western town and my friend is 
a miner there. His letter contradicted 
an obituary about himself that the 
newspaper had printed. It ran like 
this: 

“‘Sir: I desire to call your attention 
to a few errors in your obituary of my- 
self of Wednesday last: I was born in 
Washington, not in Wheeling, and my 
retirement from the flour and feed busi- 
ness in ’96 was not due to ill health, but 
to hard times. The cause of my death 
was not pneumonia.” 

WHERE CUSS WORDS FAILED 


There is a dignified representative in 
Washington who chews tobacco. One 
day he was coming down from the capi- 
tol in a street car. He needed a chew 
and took a liberal one from a plug that 
was black and expansive. A man sitting 
next to him leaned over and said: 

“Sir, I am surprised that a person of 
your evident intelligence should chew 
tobacco. It is a filthy habit. You are 
a hog, sir, a hog!” and much more to 
the same effect. 

The representative listened for a min- 
ute or two. Then he unlimbered. He 
told the meddling person exactly what 
he thought of him, and he used none of 
the graces of oratory in so doing. He 
“cussed” him up hill and down dale. 

The man sat unmoved. After the rep- 


After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping 
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has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 
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resentative had exhausted himself in his 
effort to squelch his neighbor that per- 
son dragged a little pad of paper out of 
his pocket and said, mildly: 

“Would you mind writing down what 
you have said. .I am very deaf.” 


ab oh ob 
JAP ATHLETES GLUTTONS 


Japanese athletes violate every law 
of hygiene and every rule imposed by 
trainers of pugilists and instructors in 
athletics in Europe and America. They 
are notorious drunkards and gluttons. 
They eat enormous quantities of the 
richest of foods, their appetites are 
amazing; and they drink gallons of beer, 
wine and sake daily. I saw in a Tokio 
newspaper the other day an account of 
a popular wrestler who had drunk a 
keg of beer at a sigle sitting. They 
are irregular in their habits, yet they 
retain their enormous strength. 

alk oh ee 

A statesman dined with an_ Illinois 
minister, and amused himself by talk- 
ing with the minister’s small boy. “Look 
here, Joe,” he said, “I’ve a question to 
ask you about your father.” “All right,” 
said Joe gravely. “Well,” said the guest, 
“I want to know if your father doesn’t 
preach the same sermon twice some- 
times?” “Yes, I think he does,” Joe 
replied, with just a little twinkle; “but 
the second time he always hollers in 
different places’ from what he did the 
first time.”"—New York Tribune. 
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DRAMATIC 
“THE COUNTY CHAIRMAN.” 

“The County Chairman” the George 
Ade comedy which is the attraction at 
the Century for the remainder of this 
week and next, has certainly scored a 
great hit. Each performance has been 
marked by full houses and laughter and 
applause have been on tap continually 
in this popular playhouse. While much 
of the comedy work is considerably 
overdone, as a whole the performance 
of “The County Chairman” is well de- 
serving the success it has met with here. 
Theodore Roberts, in the title role, is 
very effective, though somewhat too 
emphatic at times, and the work: of the 
veteran minstrel, George Thatcher, Wil- 
liam Lamp, R, L. Dillon, Miss Flor- 
ence Smythe and Miss Grace Romine 
is also dramatically clever and_har- 
monious. There are four scenes in the 
play, all of which are typical of a politi- 
cal campaign in a moral section. The 
play itself tells a simple story of love 
and politics in the Middle Western vil- 
lage in the eighties. Politics is merely 
a side issue in the play, but is the basis 
of some of the funniest and at the same 
time most dramatic incidents. Jim 
Hackler, the County Chairman, controls 
the convention at Boggsville, and nom- 
inates his law partner, Tillford Wheeler, 
a handsome, manly young chap for 
State’s attorney: Tiullford loves Lucy 
Rigby, the pretty schoolma’am, who is 
the daughter of Judge Rigby, opposition 
candidate for State’s attorney, a partic- 
ularly mean old “skinflint’”’ and the one 
man that Jim Hackler hates through and 
through. Rigby and Hackler had gone 
to the war together and by deceit Rigby 
had won away from Hackler the only 











“Getting done brown.” 

Lots of folks are letting 
us do them up brown just 
now 

For brown is “it” among 
hues of Fall Suitings. 
We've Nut Browns, Hick- 
ory Brown, Russet Browns, 
Pale Browns and Tobacco 
Browns in Cheviots and 
Worsteds. All brand-new, 
spick and span goods. And 
Dame Fashion will smile 
but faintly on any color 
other than Brown _ this 
Fall. 

Come in while the assort- 
ment ‘is unbroken. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 


High-Grade Tailoring. 
Medium-Grade Prices. 
816-820 Olive St. 

The Post Office is Opposite. 

Phones: Main 2647; B 300 


woman he ever loved. Of course when 
the curtain falls on ‘The County Chair- 
man,” Tillford Wheeler has beaten Judge 
Rigby for the office and won his daugh- 
ter. Jim Hackler has paid off old scores 
and Sassafras Livingston, the. shiftless, 
darky politician, has in turn voted for 
all the candidates and made a little 
money out of each. 


ede 


“MOTHER GOOSE,” A GREAT SPECTACLE. 


“Mother Goose,” the great spectacular 
piece which opened an indefinite engage- 
ment at the Olympic Monday night, is 
a production peculiarly fitted to the 
present festive period in St. Louis. The 
first impression gleaned from the effect- 
ive, mystifying, gorgeous sight is that of 
a dream of color, costumes, dazzling 
lights and a whole host of beautiful 
women. The splendor of the production 
increases with each act until in the last 
there is the ground climax of tableaux. 
gorgeous scenery and variegated lights 
and a confusion of loveliness. The 
music is harmonious and catchy; the 
fun rollicking and in good taste; the 
specialties novel and entirely different 
from those seen in any other entertain- 
ment of this kind. The cast is the orig- 
inal American one and includes 400 per- 
sons. The principal comedians and 
singers are Joe Cawthorn, Harry Kelly, 
W. H. Macart, Clifton Crawford, Allan 
Ramsay, Leila McIntyre, Neva Aymar, 
Edith Sinclair, Edith Hutchins. The 
famous aerialists, the Trigolates and a 
host of notables. “Mother Goose” is 
a sight that young and old may see 
with pleasure and profit. 

eh 
“BUSTER BROWN.” 


Buster Brown and his omnipresent 
canine pal 7Tige have been pleasing both 
young and old at the Grand Opera 
House. The farce went into its second 
week as an assured hit, and as the lit- 
tle elf’s pranks are familiar to people 
in all parts of the country this piece is 
almost sure to have a good season on 
the road. George Ali’s faithful presen- 
tation of Tige has made a great hit with 
the St. Louis audiences. The piece 
continues the rest of this week at the 
Grand with the usual matinee perform- 
ances. “The Show Girl,” a musical 
piece, popular and full of catchy airs 
and other winning features, follows 

3uster Brown” next week. 

ae 
AT THE IMPERIAL, 


“The Darling of the Gods” has now 
been presented more than fifty times at 
the remodeled Imperial Theatre and 
still the crowds flock to it. The per- 
formance impresses everyone who wit- 
nesses it and few indeed fail to return 
a second or third time. Miss Bates as 
Yo San continues the popular favorite 
and her acting is marked by the same 
enthusiasm and artistic effort that char- 
acterized it in the opening perform- 
ances. The scenic effects of the piece 
tend not a little to its great success. 
The play will continue at the Imperial 


indefinitely. b 


AT THE STANDARD. 


Fred Irwin’s Big Show, which has 
been at the Standard since Sunday, is 
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Benjamin Franklin invented the first Bifocal or double-vision 
glasses—and since his time there has been no real improvement until 
Aloe’s introduced their new, patented “KRYPTOK 
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They combine a reading and a distance lens in a single frame 
without that annoying crack or line or any of the many faults and 
objections which heretofore existed in the old style bifocal or 
double-vision glasses. 


“Kryptok” Lenses are made exclusively by Aloe’s in the State of 
Missouri, and can not be obtained anywhere else. Ask to see them or 
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RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
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Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and Several Smaller 
Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties. 
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one of the best that has come to this sketches. The show opens with a music 
theatre thus far this season. Nearly fest in which every member of the com- 
every nationality is represented in the pany takes part, playing some _ instru- 


company and in the specialties and ment. Then follows “In Heidelberg,” a 
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skit which is provocative of much 


laughter. The vaudeville specialties are 
very clever and some of the best artists 

1 the Standard circuit are seen in this 
feature of the show. The coming at- 
traction, “London Belles,” is also 
strong one and is said to have a large 
number of clever performers and vau- 


deville artists as well as pretty wo- 


KIRALFY’S “LOUISIANA.” 

Kiralfy’s “Louisiana,” better than 
ever and with new effects and special- 
ties, continues its successful stay at the 
Odeon. During the week another start- 
ling illusion effect was added to amaze 
and please the patrons. In one of the 
dance scenes there is a figure which 
leaves the group of performers and as- 
cends to the topmost part of the play- 
house. Such effects added to the gen- 
eral meritoriousness of the performance 
of “Louisiatia” have helped to make 
this piece’s stay at the Odeon a great 


ab 
THOUSANDS STUDYING WARFARE. 

The fighting in Manchuria between 
Russia and Japan has served to arouse a 
keen public interest in war and its trap- 
pings and this fact daily leads thous- 
ands out to’ the Boer-British _ battle 
ground at the World’s Fair, there to 
study the great problem as it is pre- 
sented in the most realistic fashion in 
sham battle. The batteries of artillery 
which have proven the key to all the 
Japanese victories, so important are they 
to the success of infantry and cavalry; 
are studied in and out of action in the 
great Boer-British war spectacle, and 
the work of the army medical corps, 
ambulances and other features of battle, 
also come in. for close attention from 
the great crowds that daily witness tlre 
three battles and the surrender of Gen- 
eral Cronje, the grizzled Boer veteran, 
The Boer-British war is pronounced by 
all as the greatest spectacular produc- 
tion of its kind ever witnessed. It is 
war indeed, without the bloodshed and 
death, but with all the other trimmings. 
Two performances are given daily at 
3:30 and 7:30 p. m., and the prices of 
admission are only 50 cents and $1— 
the former for grand stand and the 
latter for box seats. 

eh hb eb 

LOUISIANA AT MUSIC HALL 

“Louisiana,” the big World’s Fair ex- 
travaganza which has made such a big 
success out at Delmar Garden, is to 
come down town next Sunday. From 
that time to the close of the Fair it 
will be seen at Music Hall. Manager 
Jannoupoulo of “Louisiana” has made 
arrangements with the lessees of Music 
Hall, which will not only continue the 
big extravaganza through the Fair, but 
will entirely renovate Music Hall and 
make it about the most attractive place 
of amusement in St. Louis. A force of 
100 men have been set to work upon it 
and by Saturday night the great theatre 
will be in readiness to receive the pro- 
duction. Sixty carpenters are at work 
building the gréat canal, which is such 
a feature of the Delmar “Louisiana” 
and an equal number of painters and 
electricians are at work. When - the 
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work of remodeling is completed, Music 
Hall will be the showiest place in St. 
Louis. Manager Jannoupoulo is also ar- 
ranging some new features for the ex- 
travaganza itself when it shall open in- 
doors. At present “Louisiana” takes 
two hours and a quarter for its per- 
formance, Owing to the fact that all 
al fresco performances do not begin 
until 8:30 o’clock this was as long as 
it was thought advisable to make it. 
But now that it is going indoors an- 
other fifteen minutes of novelties will 
be added. The big stage of Music Hall 
will allow of some additional electric 
effects, for which the apparatus is al- 
ready ordered. It will also permit of 
enlarging the already great chorus from 
300 to 375 or possibly 400, and new girls 
are now being rehearsed. In fact, 
enough will be added to the big show 
to make it far bigger than anything 
else in the World’s Fair City. “Lou- 
isiana”’ will continue the attraction at 
Delmar Garden the present week with 
the usual matiness Wednesday and Fri- 
day. Immediately after the performance 
Saturday right it will be loaded onto 
half a dozen platform street cars and 
hauled down onto Olive street, where 
it. will open at the matinee _per- 
formance. It will undoubtedly continue 
the same success in its new home that 
it has had in its present location. 
os ols ob 

Timm—Wonder what's the matter 
with Flim; he looks so disconsolate. 
Flamm—He’s got reason to be, his 
wife’s taken to buying his shoes. ‘It 
wouldn’t be so bad if she 


Swope’s, 311 N. Broadway, but she’s 


patronized 


chasing them corn cultivators at “bar- 
gain stores.” 
ah hb ch 
OUR POPULAR ALPS 


The Alps, the only Alps for the cos- 
mopolitan crowds in St. Louis, at pres- 
ent, are those at the World’s Fair. The 
glistening peaks which are visible from 
all points on the Exposition grounds are 
like beacons to the tired -sight-seer or 
tourist. Sight of them creates at once 
a yearning for the good things and the 
healthful, innocent pleasures to be found 
beneath the peaks. Not one leaves the 
Tyrolean Alps dissatisfied. The man- 
agers have seen to that. They have 
the sweetest music, the best of food, 
the quickest service, and various other 
attractions which have a hold upon the 
public fancy. Everyone should go to the 
Alps and now is the time to procure 
monthly or weekly season tickets. 

ae ode ofp 

Some years ago an English traveler 
visiting the Transvaal, asked a man 
whom he met to direct him to the 
president’s house. “You,” came _ the 
answer, “shust ko on dill you comes 
to a road vot koes around der skool- 
house; but you don’t dake dot road. 
No, you go on dill you see der big 
barn, shingled mit shtraw, den you 
durn der road down der fieldt und ko 
on dill you comes to a pig red hoose; 
dot ees my Broder Hans’ hoose. Don’t 
ko in dere; ko straight on dill you 
comes to der haystack, mit a farm. 
Vell, he don’t live dere. But when 


you get furder, you-see a hoose on def - 


top of a leedle hill; so you ko in deré 


und asks der ould vowan inside; she 
vill tell you petter as I can.” 

Eminent Surgeon—“T operated on Mr. 
Bullion for appendicitis to-day.” 

His Wife—“Dear me! I wonder who 
will have it next!” 

Eminent Surgeon (absent-mindedly ) 
—“I don’t know. I haven't decided yet.” 
—Life. 





Newest Books. 

By Snare of Love, Arthur W. March- 
mont, $1.20. The Challoners, E. T. 
Benson, $1.20. The Crossing. Wins- 
ton Churchill, $1.20. The Lure QO’ 
Gold, Bailey Millard, $1.20. Prudence 
Pratt, Mrs. Dore Lyon, $1.20. Green 
Mansions, W. H. Hudson, $1.20. The 
Interloper, Violet Jacob, $1.20. The 
Letter H., Charles Felton Pigdin. $1.20. 
Also a complete assortment of paper 
novels, magazines and periodicals. Sub- 
scriptions taken for all publications at 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive st. 
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ORIGIN OF “‘HOODLUM” 


“Hoodlum,” that word which has 
found place in the vernacular of the lo- 
cal lexicon, is well understood to apply 
to a class of objectionable young toughs 
who have no respect for sex, age or 
the rights of decent people and no sense 
of what is proper or becoming in the 
character of him to whom the epithet 
is justly applied—a hoodlum to-day, a 
criminal to-morrow. 

While the meaning of the term is well 
understood by the people, few there be 
who know the derivation of the word 
and how it came to be forced into our 
language. It is this: 

It was in 1872, when the Odd Fellows 
held a picnic at Redwood City, On that 
occasion a gang of toughs “butted in” 
with the otherwise orderly attendance. 
Among the gang who went from San 
Francisco was one whose name was 
Hood Lummix. Nature would seem to 
have had a farcical part in the crea- 
tion of the original “hoodlum,” for 
Hood Lummix was a most peculiarly 
formed creature. Clumsy, big-footed, 
with a big mouth and protruding teeth, 
thick lips, a big bushy head of hair 
of a dirty brick color standing out like 
the quills on a porcupine, this almost 
malformed specimen, as is usual, at- 
tracted the attention of a lot of young 
rowdies who picked upon him as being 
an “easy guy” for a day’s sport. Go 
where he might, he was followed by a 
gang who hooted and yelled and, in 
brief, made things unpleasantly lively 
during the day, but more particularly 
in the afternoon when the steam beer 
commenced to do its work. 

The amusement of the gang did not 
confine itself to the picnic grounds; on 
the contrary, they went outside, broke 
into orchards and flower gardens, de- 
stroying valuable property and _ finally 
wound up the day by shooting a valu- 
able horse belonging to a rancher. This 
last act was more than the sheriff of 
San Mateo was prepared to stand and 
as a result he bagged a couple dozen 
of the chief offenders. When the cases 
came up before the justice of the 
peace in Redwood each and every one 
of the accused laid the entire blame on 
Hood Lummix. Poor, simple-minded 
Hood got six months in jail, and in 
sentencing him the justice, who was 
very much displeased that he could not 
send the entire gang to state prison, 
delivered a lecture tc the offenders, in 
which he said: “I now warn you to 
keep out of this county; we want no 
more of Hood Lummix or his gang 

to visit us.” Hence the word became 
coined by dropping the last syllable of 
the name, making the word as now 
used, “hoodlum.” 
oe oe Qe 

Teacher—“Have you looked up the 
meaning of the word ‘imbibes,’ Fanny?” 
Fanny—‘‘Yes, ma’am.” Teacher—“Well, 
what does it mean?” Fanny—“To take 
in.” Teacher—“Yes. Now, give a sen- 
tence using the word.” Fanny—“My 

aunt imbibes boarders.”—Woman’s Home 


Companion. 
he deode 


The nurse came in from a visit to the 
Zoo, carrying the pride of the family, 
a young gentleman some fourteen 
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months old. It was at once apparent 
that an unusually exciting event had 
occurred. “Oh, ma’am,” she - said, 
“George spoke this afternoon for the 
first time.” “Really! What did he 
say?” “Why, I was showing him the 
animals, and he made me stop befére 
the cage of monkeys, and he clapped 
his hands and said ‘Papa! papa!’ quite 


plain.” 
oe oe oe 
BUY SHOES BY INCHES — 
Most women buy their children’s shoes 
by inches instead of sizes, says the head 
clerk of one of the Chicago shoe stores. 
Some do it in order to know what they 
are getting, because of slight differences 
that exist between styles. Others do it 
because the size marks have been rubbed 
off the inside of the uppers. The prac- 
tical mother does not take her children 
to be fitted. She knows that a trip 
downtown with them means soda water 
and candy. So she saves time and 
money by using her tape measure and 
leaving it to the shoe clerk to do the 
rest—Chicago Tribune. 
bh 
PAINFUL PREDICAMENT 
Hostess (pairing off her guests)— 
“Mr. Justyn, will you take Miss Smith 
out to dinner?” : 
Mr. Justyn (his first experience)— 
“Er—Mrs. Jones, let me whisper some- 
thing to you. I left my money in my 
other clothes. I’ve only got 15 cents 
about me. Please let some other man 
take her out.”—Chicago Tribune. 
ak oh oh 
Young Hopeful—‘Father, what is a 
‘traitor in politics?. This paper says 
Congressman Jawweary is one.’ Vet- 
eran Politician—“A traitor is a man who 
leaves our party and goes over to the 
other one.~ Young Hopeful—“Well, 
then, what is a man who leaves the 
other party and comes over to ours?” 
Veteran Politician—‘A convert, my 
son.”—Boston Transcript. 
ab oh 
King Edward, it seems, is a biblio- 
phile, and purchases rare editions of the 
English classics. “His taste for sport,” 


says a London correspondent of the 
New York Herald, “manifests itself in a 
penchant for old works relating to out- 





door pastimes, such as quaint old min- 
ute encyclopedias of sport, issued in the 
seventeenth century, sporting and other 
works illustrated with colored plates by 
Leech, Rowlandson and _ Cruikshank, 
books on gardening and original editions 
of dramatists of the Elizabethan era.” 
The King is also interested in old books 
dealing with the exceptional subject of 
walking-sticks. 
ab ah ob 

HOW SHE MET THE SITUATION 

Willie (regretfully)—I’d like just aw- 
fully to kiss you, Gracie, but I suspect 
it wouldn’t do. You know your mamma 
said you mustn’t never kiss the boys. 

Gracie—Yes; that’s what she - said. 
That is, it’s about what she said. I 
*member just as well. She says to me, 
she says: “Gracie, don’t you ever let 
me see you kissin’ the boys.” Mamma, 
she’s gone over to Mrs. Bilby’s.—J/ngle- 


side. 
- & % 

At Hamilton, Ohio, James Gill of To- 
ledo has married a girl whose father 
insisted on having her full name of 
“Missouri Arkansas Napoleon Four 
Hundred Miles Below the Mouth of the 
Ohio Absher” placed on the records 
when the marriage license was obtained. 
Henry Absher, the man guilty of inflict- 
ing such a dreadful combination of 
words upon his daughter, explained that 
she was named in honor of an aunt 
who lived at Napoleon, on. the Missis 
sippi river, in Arkansas, 400 miles be- 
low the mouth of the Ohio. 

ode oe oe 

“Sort of curious, isn’t it,” remarked 
Congressman Babcock to Congressman 
Overstreet, “that we should have Pres- 
idential candidates hailing from places 
with such queer names as Oyster Bay 
and Esopus?” “It doesn‘t matter so 
much where a man is from as it does 
where he is going,” was the sage obser- 
vation of Overstreet. 

be ode oe 

Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson of Con- 
cord is fond of telling of an old servant 
whose heart was exceedingly kind and in 
whom the qualities of pity anJ compas 
sion were developed nearly to perfection. 
He was once driving his employer and 
Emerson through the country. As they 





approached a new house that the master 
was building they saw an olJ woman 
sneaking away with a bundle of wood. 
“Jabez, Jabez,” cried the owner, “do 
you see that old woman taking my 
wood?” Jabez looked with pity at the 
old woman, then with scorn at his em- 
ployer. “No, sair,” he said stoutly, “I 
don’t see her, and what’s more I didn’t 
think that you would see her, either.” 
ak ch le 
Dashaway—“You say your sister will 
be down in a minute, Willie? That’s 
good news. I thought perhaps _ she 
wanted to be excused, as she did the 
other day.” Wallie—“Not this time. I 
played a trick on her.” Dashaway— 
“What did you do?” Wéillie—“I said 
you were another fellow !”—London Tit- 


Bits. 
oe oe obo 
“I don’t have to work for a living?” 
said the shiftless individual. “Of course 
you don’t,” rejoined the busy man; “if 
you did it’s a safe bet that you wouldn’t 
be living ?”—Chicago News. 
ih ch ch 
Boy—‘Father, if there should be a 
strike of the dog-catchers in the Phil- 
ippines, would the Igorrotes take to eat- 
ing beef?” 
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HER FORTUNE IN THE WEST 


More than a year ago she tried her 
first penny-in-the-slot machine. It was 
one of the kind that gives generously 
of its blessings. Music, weight and 
fortune for one penny. And when Nan- 
cy Parsons, out for a shopping after- 
noon, spent her penny, it brought a lit- 
tle card with the message: 


'Weretcrtag ot vee Ooh Ree yee ee ee en 
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The year brought more than the un- 
gathered message, and in the fulfill- 
ment of a childhood dream Nancy was 
to go East. Her work had been profit- 
able and Nancy economical. When she 
reached Boston heaven was not far off. 
In reckless profligacy she bought “A 
Pictorial Guide of Boston,” and for 
days bristled with patriotism as_ she 
trudged from Faneuil Hall to Bunker 
Hill, back to the South Meeting House, 
and Old North Church. For her coun- 
try Nancy would do much, but no 
stretch of reason could say patriotism 
led her to step upon a penny slot ma- 
chine in South station one day. Nancy 
dropped a penny and the music box 
tinkled out the sextette from “Lucia,” 
or perhaps it was “Bedelia.” Nancy 
never knew, for upon the card she read 
a second time: 


rs 


Fate was following fast, and Nancy 
laughed weakly when her friends ques- 
tioned: “Is it riches or romance, young 
lady out of the West?” 

The happy days of change and pleas- 
ant ways became weeks, and time came 
for Nancy to start homeward. She be- 
gan the journey tired, but rich in mem- 
ories. A change of trains held her fast 
for four long hours in the Buffalo rail- 
way station. It was early morning, and 
the sleepy girl walked up and down, to 
keep awake. The long waiting was irk- 
some and amusement limited to watch- 
ing other sleepy travelers bob weary 
heads over the backs of the benches and 
an occasional word of encouragement 
from a sociable station master. Three 
hours had dragged away and Nancy 
still walked up and down. The morn- 
ing light suddenly revealed to Nancy’s 
heavy eyes the outlines of a familiar 
object in a far corner of the room. A 
penny-in-the-slot prophet stared her 
boldly in the face! No coward was our 
Nancy. ‘The penny rattled dismally as 
it fell in the tin receiver. One deter- 
mined punch of the knob and out fell 
the card: 


| 


“Three times and out. Me to the 
West forever,” were Nancy’s words. 

And, not the least strange, the whole 
story’s true. E. E. M. 

o% Me oe 

Down in a Virgina town the aged pas- 
tor of one of the churches fell ill not 
long ago, savs the Washington Post. He 
was beloved by the neighborhood, and a 
constant stream of anxious friends rang 
the bell to make inquiries. The nurse 
in charge was an intelligent negro wo- 
man, and she decided to issue bulletins 


The 


at frequent intervals. She wrote them 
herself and pinned them to the front 
door, and this is the way they read as 
they appeared successively : 

“Rev, Blank am sick.” 

“Later—Rev. Blank am worse.” 

“Night—Rev. Blank am sinking.” 

“Morning—Rev. Blank have sunk.” 

ak ck 
THE MAN IN THE MIDDLE 


Henry Marr, a farmer, who lives near 
Columbus, Bartholomew county, Ind., is 
the center man of the population of the 
whole United ‘States. The census bu- 
reau has found that ther exact center 
of population at the census ot 1900 was 
in latitude 39 degrees 9 minutes and 36 
seconds north, longitude 85 degrees 48 
minutes and 54 seconds west. If a per- 
son is desirous of visiting the spot a bet- 
ter idea of its location can be had by 
asking most any resident of Columbus. 
Almost invariably the answer to such a 
question will be: “Five miles southwest 
of Columbus, in Hen Marr’s barn lot.” 
the center was recently marked by a 
mcnument. 

ak ah 
ORIENTAL TERMS 


The Chinese word “king,” or “ching,” 
as it is pronounced in the North, means 
“a capital.” Peking means “the North- 
ern capital.” and Nanking “the South- 
ern capital.” When transferred to the 
shores of Japan it is pronounced “kio,” 
and appears in Tokio, or “the Eastern 
capital” (the Chinese tung, “the ezast,”’ 
becoming “‘to” in the land of the rising 
sun). Mukden is called by the Chiiiese 
Shengking, or “the flourishing capital.’ 
Ao, “a bay,” occurs in such a name as 
Hulushan ao, or “the gourd-shaped hill 
bay.” K’ou mean “a pass” or “a port,” 
and is met with in such a compound as 
Yangchia k’ou, “the Yang family pass.’ 

ak Me PA 

“Can you tell me the way to the 
nearest drug store?” asked the stran- 
ger. “There ain’t no drug store near 
here,” replied the gentlemanly native of 
the Kansas prohibition town, “but if 
you're merely passin’ through and won’t 
say anything about it, I guess I can do 
somethin’ fer you if you'll step in the 
house a minute.”—Chicago Record-Her- 
ald. 

ak — 

“There’s mighty few people,” said 
Farmer Corntossel, “that knows what 
to do with a farm after they get one.” 


“I have noticed that,” answered the girl © 


with frizzes; “they always insist on fill- 
ing the whole place up with corn and 
oats and things, when they might have 
such lovely tennis courts and golf links.” 
—Washington Star. 
ale ok ob 

Sunday School Suprintendent—“So 
you are the little man that won the 
prize books, ‘The Lives of the Saints,’ 
for good behavior. Now, what are you 
going to do with the books, my little 
man?” Johnny Miggs—“Gunner change 
’em, sir, fer ‘Billy der Black Pirate’ and 
‘How Jimmy Raised der Ranch.’ ”— 


Life. 
Be Qo Qe 
A prominent Southern lawyer, who 
had just repented of his wild ways and 
joined the church, was called upon 1n a 
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religious meeting to pray. He started 
off very well, but did not know how to 
stop. After asking the divine blessing 
on everything he could think of, he 
finally, with a determined effort, ended 
with these words: “Yours truly, P. Q. 
Mason.” 


Big Four Route 
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ERIE R. R. 


oe be obs t Trai 
Is lp of Trains 
Pere Monsabre, the celebrated Domin- Three Fas 

ican preacher, has been called the Fath- TO 
Se 
ond of a joke as was his fa ‘ LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, 
brother. A story of him is that one BUFFALO 
day as he was just going to preach a NEW YORK, 


message came to him that a lady wanted 
to see him. She was worried about an 
affair of conscience; she felt she’d like 
to see him, etc. After much waste of 
time she came to the point. She was 
given up to vanity. That very morning 
she confessed she had looked in her 
looking glass and yielded herself to the 
temptation of thinking herself pretty. 
Pere Monsabre looked at her and said 


213 N. Eighth St. 
quietly, “Is that all?” “Yes.” “Well, 
my child,” he replied, “you can go away 


in peace, for to make a mistake is not a FINEST LIQUORS 


sin.” THAT'S ALL. 


BOSTON. 
LOW TOURIST RATES. 


TICKET OFFICES; Broadway and Chestnut, 
Union Station, World’s Fair Grounds. 
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CURIOUS CELL STORY 
Three Jews were last week sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment as suspected 
the court 
last week and were remanded. On that 
occasion, when they were put in the 
cells behind the court, there happened 
to be with them a Gentile who had been 
fined 10s for drunkenness. The three 
confided to him that when they were 
searched one of them had managed to 
retain a sovereign. They each wanted a 
dinner, but did not care to produce the 
They offered 
“drunk” 


persons. They were before 


sovereign to the gaoler. 
to pay for a dinner for the 
out of the sovereign on condition that 
he would order one for each of them 
and afterwards give them the change, 
and he assented. Unfortunately, they 
were then all put in separate cells, and 
when the dinners came the change was 
given to the Gentile, who intimated to 
the gaoler that he might just as well 
pay his fine. He did so, and went off 
with the balance of the sovereign.—Liv- 


erpool Post. . 


JUST WHAT SHE WANTED 


A story is told of a Philadelphia wo- 
man who became afflicted with the 
mania for change and finally succeeded 
in persuading her husband to sell their 
house and to try a new neighborhood. 
He reluctantly placed it in the hands of 
a real estate agent and one morning 
shortly afterwards his wife came into 
his room in a state of great excitement 
with a newspaper her hand. “I 
have just found the very thing that will 
suit us!” she exclaimed. “Do go at once 
and see about it before someone else 
gets ahead of us!” The poor man, thus 
adjured, hurried through his bath and 
dressing, swallowed a few mouthfuls 
of breakfast and arrived in a breathless 
state at a house agency mentioned, only 
to find that the attractive advertisement 
- referred to his own house.—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 

te ch 
A WARNING IN BOSTON 


“I have heard and read a good many 
things about Boston which I did not be- 
lieve,” said a man of travel, “but a sign 
which I saw over the side entrance of a 
home on one of the principal thorough- 
fares caused me to think hard things 
about the town. The sign read: 

: OBSERVE THE DOG : 

“I submit, notwithstanding my pro- 
found respect for the academic atmos- 
phere of the old town, that this is too 
Bostonesque for me. When | tried to 
express my fag feel at this affectation 
my friend, who hibernates in Cambridge 
said that the sign originally read ‘Ecce 
canis. I believe it, without prejudice.” 
—New York Sun. 

ale oh of 

Bourke Cockran was seated in his 
law office in New York recently when 
one of the clerks announced a visitor. 
The orator was very busy, but the man 
refused to tell his business to a clerk, 
insisting that it was a personal matter 
and he must see Mr. Cockran himself. 
“Well, show him in,” said the lawyer 
finally, in disgust. “I want to get some 


in 


said the vis- 
I am 


legal advice, Mr. Cockran,” 
itor, “and I came to you because 
a poor man and cannot afford to pay a 
real lawyer.’ “What do you mean?” 
thundered the representative indignant- 
ly. “Well, I mean that as a politician 
you will not be hard on one of your 
Besides, I have another 
claim on you. My aunt does washing 
for one of your cousins.” “My dear 
sir,” said the lawyer in his most wither- 
ing tone, as he ushered the visitor out, 
“you don’t want to see a lawyer. You 
want to see a nerve specialist.” 
oh oh ab 
Senator “Joe” Blackburn, of Ken- 
tucky, tells of a Methodist minister in 
his State in the pioneer days who was 
a considerable scrapper. “One day,” 
says the Senator, “after the parson had 
found it necessary to administer fistic 
punishment to several young toughs who 
persisted in disturbing the meeting at 
one of the churches which he served, 
one of his flock, noted as: being some- 
thing of a hard hitter himself, got up 
in meeting and said: ‘It is the solemn 
duty of this here congregation to stand 
by Parson Johnson. He does not seek 
trouble, but he will not show the white 
feather when trouble is forced in his 
way. I believe that, unrestrained by 
divine grace, Parson Johnson can whip 
any man in Kentucky. The Lord is with 
him. Let us pray.’” 
ae ae Qe 
Just after the Russian Admiral Alex- 
ieff departed from Port Arthur a mem- 
ber of Congress met Admiral Dewey 
and discussed the situation. “What 
made Alexieff quit in such haste?” in- 
quired the statesman. “I will answer 
that by relating an anecdote of our 
Civil War,” replied Admiral Dewey. 
“When General Hood left Nashville on 
one side of the city just as the Federal 
troops were entering upon the other, his 
colored servant was captured. When 
asked why his master quit in such a 
hurry, the old darky answered: “Well, 
boss, ’spect Massa Hood don’ think he 
kin do hiss’f justice in this yere town.” 
An ill-paid minister went to his dea- 
con to solicit an increase of salary. 
“Salary!” cried the deacon. “Sal- 
ary! Why, I thought you worked 
for souls!” “And so I do,” meekly 
replied the impecunious minister, “but 
I cannot eat souls; and, if I could, it 
would take a good many souls the size 
of yours to make a dish!” 
ale ab oh 
A remarkable story is told of a cler- 
gyman abiding in a southwestern su- 
burb of London, who, concluding a 
sermon, said: “Yes, my brethren, there 
is a hell,” and then, drawing out his 
watch, added, “but we will not enter 
into that just now.” 
obs as ok 
First Judge—“Daubleigh is a prolific 
painter, isn’t he? How would you esti- 
mate his work?” Second Judge—“By 
the quart.”—Life. 
els he oe 
Farmer Greene—“So thar warn’t 
nuthin’ but sawdust in th’ satchel when 
ye got it home, hey!” Farmer Medders 
—Why, th’ infernal bunko-man didn’t 
even hev th’ decency to put in sawdust! 


constituents. 
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TWO PERFORMANCES DAILY, 3:30, 7:30 P. M. 
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morning for 2nd week. 
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He had it filled up with breakfast-food, 
b’gosh !”—Puck. 
ek obs ol 
When passing behind a_ street car 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 
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THE RUSSIJAN AS A GAMBLER 
Ivan Ivanovitch is a born gambler, 
The 
more educated men imitate their lead- 
the 
“Vint,” 
however, is too subtle a game for the 


excelling even his own officers. 


ers by playing ‘“‘vint,” or “screw,” 
Russian whist, for kopecks. 
average muzhik-soldier’s intelligence, 
and cutting cards is preferred, matches, 
buttons and fills of tobacco being staked 
with reckless impetuosity. “Snap” is 
another favorite, and, as generally at 
least half a dozen play, the losses and 
profits are not infrequently paid in black 
eyes. “Snap” is called “tehort” (the 
devil), that being the necessary excla- 
mation. -Another- game not without ed- 
ucational value is.counting the number 
of letters on a page. Even illiterate sol- 
diers attain extraordinary skill in this. 
Many men who cannot read a word 
learn by practice to count accurately into 
thousands. These are some of the games 
with whicn the beleaguered garrison at 
Port Arthur is “passing the time” whilst 
waiting for the supreme moment when 
a grim fight ‘for life will cause all sport 
and play to be thrown aside. “Hit the 
Jew,” a variant of Aunt Sally, is a 
favorite game in barracks. Half a 
dozen briar piper filled with ‘‘makhor- 
ka,” 
tobacco, are fixed in a rack and the sol- 
diers knock them down with marbles, 
the winner retaining the pipes until he 
has consumed the contents. In West 
Russia, “Hit the Jew” is called “Father- 
in-Law,” who takes the place of the 
mother-in-law as the bogey of the Rus- 
sian patriachial family. When the bar- 
rack-room is lofty, “lopatka” is the fa- 
vorite game. A heavy boot attached to 
a string is made to swing pendulum- 
wise to and fro, and the newly-arrived 
conscripts have to run the gauntlet. This 
“game” is only played on newcomers, 


a species of cheap native-grown 


as a little practice makes it 
escape getting hit. 

Some interesting tales are told of Lord 
Kelvin’s discoveries, and how the ideas 
of them have come to his quick mind. 


Ior instance, this is said to have been 
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the way in which he found the mirror 
galvanometer. He was puzzling over 
the difficulty of perfecting the ordinary 
telegraphic apparatus used on overhead 
wires, which suited for the 
varying current 
The lagging of the electric currents had 
the effect of making them run together 
into one bottom current, with surface 
ripples, which correspond to the sepa- 
rate signals of the message. The prob- 
lem was how to invent a means of in- 
terpreting clearly and easily all the del- 
icate fluctuations. One day Lord Kel- 
vin’s eyeglass fell off and swung in front 
of the magnet, reflecting its movements, 
and instantly the idea of the mirror 
suggested itself. So a monocle has had 
a direct effect on science! 
he abe 

A CHESS PLAYER’S VALUE 

Admiral Charles E. Clark, who took 
the battleship Oregon around Cape Horn 
and into action at Santiago, owed his 
appointment as commander of that boat 
to his skill as a chess-player. Captain 
Clark was at San Francisco in command 
of the gunboat Bennington. When ashore 
he spent much time in the chess-room 
of the Mechanics’ Library, where he met 
some of the best players in the city. 
When the time came to appoiut a man 
to command the Oregon, a friend of 
Clark’s in the Navy Department at 
Washington put his name forward, “You 
should see that man play chess,” said 
he, and went on to describe his intense 
application and determination, adding: 
“And that’s why I think he can bring 
the battle-ship around safely, if any one 
can.” Three hours later Clark received 
orders to assume command of the Ore- 
gon and take her at once to Cuban wa- 


ters. 
ale ch oh 
THE BAPTIST FISH 

During a recent Baptist convention 
held in Charleston, the Rev. Dr. Greene, 
of Washington, strolled down to the 
Battery one morning to take a look 
across the harbor at Fort Sumter. An 
old negro was sitting on the seawall fish- 
ing. Dr. Greene watched the lone fish- 
erman, and finally saw him pull up an 
odd-looking fish, a cross between a toad 
and a catfish. “What kind of a fish is 
that, old man?” inquired Dr. Greene. 
“Dey calls it de Baptist fish,” replied 
the fisherman, as he tossed it away in 
deep disgust. “Why do they call it the 
Baptist fish?” asked the minister. “Be- 
cause dey spoil so soon after dey come, 


not 
passing along cables. 


was 


outen de water,” answered the fisher- 
man. 
ele Le 

One at least of the lately removed 
recesses on London Bridge was asso- 
ciated with Bismarck. The following 
story was told to Sir Charles Dilke by 
the Great German himself: During a 
visit to London, Bismarck was invited 
to inspect a famous brewery, and, in 
acknowledgment of his reputation for 
beer drinking, an enormous tankard of 
old ale was set before him. “I seized 
the tankard,” said the Iron Chancellor, 
“and I thought of my country and 
drank to Prussia and tilted it till it was 
empty. Then I thanked my entertain- 
ers, and succeeded in making my way 
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as far as London Bridge. There I sat 
down in one of the stone recesses, and 
for a considerable length of time the 
great bridge went round and round me.” 
ch hk 
AS A CURIOSITY 


In the course of a case in which the 
magistrates were asked to decide 
whether or not a certain dog was dan- 
gerous to the public, an amusing little 
incident occurred. The owner. of the 
animal objected strongly when a gen- 
tleman who lived in the neighborhood 
stepped into the witness-box. 

“T protest against that man’s evidence 
being taken,” he shouted. 

“Why?” demanded the magistrate. 

“He’s prejudiced, sir.” 

“Against you?” 


“No, sir; against the dog. It bit 
him.” 
And even the court had to smile 


while it gave permission for the witness 


to be heard. 
ah bh 


DERIVATION OF SHANDY GAFF 


A correspondent of the London Chron- 
icle suggests that “shandy-gaff’”’ may 
have been derived from “shant of gat- 
ter,” a term used by drovers when ask- 
ing for a pot of ale. Hotten, in his slang 
dictionary, says it is probably derived 
from “sang de Goff,” the favorite mix- 
ture of one Goff, the blacksmith, but 
there is evidence to prove that the word 
was not known before the middle of the 
last century. A diligent search would 
probably reveal the fact that it first saw 
the light in some comic song, sung by a 
vocalist of the little Swills type, for 
there is a distinctly Cockney flavor in 
the sound of the word. 

ake he 

Lady (in employment  office)—“As 
there are only my husband and myself 
in the family, I think you ought to be 
willing to come for less than you ask. 
There are only two persons to cook for.” 
Domestic—‘But, mum, when I’m_ wid 
you there'll be three.” 
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STREET LAMPS IN SAHARA 


The Sahara Desert lighted by acety- @ job as bar-tender when Oi seen him.” noe Be Be or oor 


lene street lamps is a novel conception at 
Yes, that is 
thanks 


which the mind hesitates. 
what the traveler would see, 
to the ingenuity of Commandant Pujat 
of the French army, should he visit the 
Oasis of Tougourt in the far south of 
Algeria. ‘Tougourt was remarkably un- 
healthful, but the commandant, by dili- 
gent sanitary work, has overcome that 
trouble. To make the place more at- 
tractive and pleasant for his garrison he 
has mounted large acetylene lamps high 
on the stems of the gigantic palm trees 
which shade the market-place, and thus 
has given this mid-Sahara camping place 
quite the appearance, by night, of an 
American village. 
ah ob ob 

The of Japan only 
smokes, but uses a silver pipe with a 
stem ten inches long. The bowl is small 
—in fact, only a quantity of tobacco 
smoker or 


Empress not 


sufficient to give the two 
three whiffs can be put into it. Then 
the ashes are knocked out and the pipe 
is carefully cleaned before it is refilled 
—a process gone through many times 
in the course of an afternoon. 
heb ch 

One day the children were having an 
object-lesson the heron, in which 
they all seemed very much interested. 
The teacher called their attention to its 
tail, saying, “The bird has no tail to 
speak of.” The following day she asked 
the scholars to write a description of 
the bird, and a little girl wound up her 
composition by saying, “The heron has 
a tail, but it must not be talked about.” 

Sue (who has just been asked to play 
something on the piano)—“TI really can’t 
play anything.” Tommy—“ But, I say, 
Sue, why don’t you play that piece you 
spoke to me _ about?” Sue—‘What 
piece?” Tommy—“Why, that one you 
told me to ask you to play when you 
had company, ‘cause you knew it bet- 
ter’n any of the others. I forget the 
Then Tommy was sent to bed. 

hb 

Flannery—“‘Oi see Costigan down 
town the day.” Finnigan—“Ay! he told 
me there wuz a couple o’ places he wuz 
goin’ to look for work.” Flannery— 


on 


name.” 
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THE DEATH OF THE WIND 


MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN 


Oh I was the Wind last night! 
And I rode a sailless sea, 
In the wildest delight 
While the moon was white, 
And the mermaids frollicked with me! 


Oh I was the Wind last night; 
And across the land I fled, 
Like a sorrowing soul 

With a secret dole 
And that hollow with 


a voice was 


dread. 


Oh I was the Wind last night! 

Till I found your garden, Sweet! 
Then I swooned to a breeze 
Through the lilac trees, 

And died of my love at your feet. 

Qe oe oe 
HER TITLE 


“Now, Johnny,” said. Mr. Enpeck, 
“your mother was always perfectly jus- 
tied in punishing you. Always obey 
your mother, my boy. Remember that 
she is queen of the household.” 

“Queen!” snorted Johnny, who had 
been reading about the British opera- 
tions in Tibet, “Queen nuthin’, The 
Grand Lammer is what she is.” 


oh hb eh 
THEN THE TROUBLE BEGAN 


“Young man,” said the irate father 
to the suitor, “my daughter is not the 
kind of a girl to live with a pinhead.” 

“I agree with you, sir,” replied the 
suitor. “That’s the reason I want to 
take her away from you.” 

ole a ae 

Speaking of babies, we note that the 
London County Council, in the course 
of the official explanation of its selec- 
tion of 22 Theobald’s road, W. C., as 
the birthplace of Disraeli, has the fol- 
lowing passage: “Benjamin was born 
on December 21, 1804, and unless his 
mother from home at the 
time, this event must have taken place 
at the house in question.” It is all right, 
of course, but it reads oddly at first.— 
London News. 

An old colored woman whose daugh- 
ter a physician had attended in her last 
illness came to him and asked him to 
write an inscription for the tombstone. 
Her request granted, the old woman was 
leaving, when she turned around, and, 
with tears in her eyes, said: ‘Doctor, 
would yo’ mind puttin’ on there that 
Lucy was ‘tended in her last illness by 
Doctor F——?” 

ce wee 

Kegan Paul once said something about 
the “lower animals” in the presence of 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe. Miss Cobbe 
exclaimed indignantly: “Lower ani- 
mals! I acknowledge no such distinc- 
tion, Mr. Paul, unless you refer to mar- 
ried men.” 


Was away 


Ae che oe 
“May I kiss you?” 
“Not much.” 
“All right; I wanted only one or two.” 
—Town Topics. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing to our patrons and the public 
in general that the magnificent 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND STORAGE. VAULTS 


of the Lincoln Trust Co., located at 710 Chestnut Street, are 
to remain there permanently. We solicit your Safe Deposit 
business and offer you the best in the line of protection and 


good service obtainable anywhere. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


ST. LOUIS 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 





























H. Woon, President. Ricn’p. B. Burocx,Vice-Pres. W.E. Bunazr, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 
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The Three 
Ages of Man. 


In childhood, middle life and old age 
there is frequent need of the tonic 
properties that are contained in 


It is nature’s greatest assistant—not a 
idark beer but a real malt extract— 


positively helpful, non-intoxicating. 
Sold by druggists. Prepared only by the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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PRESIDENT IN THE WEST 

William T. Dantz, who was with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt while he was a Western 
rancher, relates, in Harper’s Weekly, an 
incident illustrative of the President’s 
temper—although, he says, it is the only 
time he ever knew it to get away from 
him. It was during the last round-up 
of cattle, and Roosevelt and Dantz were 
saddle-comrades and bed-mates. It was 
4 stormy night, and they went to bed— 
which consisted of tarpaulin-covered 
blankets on the wet ground—tired and 
hungry, the rain having drowned the 
cook’s fire. “Hardly had we turned in,” 
says Mr. Dantz, “when a night rider 
slashed a wet lariat across our bed, call- 
ing out: ‘All hands turn out; cattle 
breaking away!’ With a groan I slipped 
out sideways, and groped in the darkness 
for my pony’s picket line. Suddenly I 
heard a burst of picturesque language, 
the gist of which was a general male- 
diction on the country, the man who 
made it, the men who lived in it, and 
the ‘blankety-blank fool that would 
leave God’s country for suc ha blanke- 
ty-blank wilderness’—but there are cer- 
tain situations to sacred to be de- 
scribed.” 

le Yo ee 
WHY WE WALK IN CIRCLES 


“Men lost in a fog, or in a forest, or 
in a desert, walk in circles because one 
leg is longer than the other,” said a 
biologist to a Sunday News man re- 
cently. 

“If you take a number of men and 
measure them you will find them to be 
uneven. Not more than 7 or 8 per cent. 
will have legs of equal length. About 
30 per cent. will have the left leg longer 
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Something unique—a _ watchcase, 
vest pocket panorama of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. Contains views 
of over one hundred buildings, mag- 
nified a thousand times. Simple, 
compact—an interesting and lasting 
souvenir. Price $1.00. 

Liberal discount offered to agents 
and dealers. We want agents ev- 
erywhere. ; 

We also want to correspond with 
proprietors of Novelty Stores at 
Summer and Winter Resorts, with a 
view of supplying them with cases 
containing views of their particular 
locality in such quantities as may be 
desired. Address 


WORLD’S PHOTO-VIEW CO., 
510 Granite Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 











than the right and 60 per cent. will have 
the right leg longer than the left. 

“He whose left leg is the longer will, 
on getting lost, make a circle to the left. 
A longer right leg causes a right circle. 

“In walking, you see, we make Vs. 
Each leg moves forward and outward. 
The leg that is longer necessarily makes 
the longer step, and this longer step 
necessarily goes farther outward than 
the other. Hencé, when we are lost we 
circle to the left or right, according to 
the legs’ inequality."-—Newark News. 


oh oh os 
INOCULATION OF THE SOIL 


“To inoculate sterile ground and make 
it bring forth fruit in abundance is one 
of the latest achievements of American 
science,” says G. H. Grosvenor in The 
National Geographic Magazine. “Some 
of man’s most dread diseases—small- 
pox, diphtheria, plague, rabies—have 
been vanquished by inoculation, and now 
inoculation is to cure soil that has been 
worn out and make it fertile and pro- 
ductive again. The germs that bring 
fertilitiy are mailed by the Department 
of Agriculture in a small package like 
a yeast-cake. The cake contains mil- 
lions of dried germs. The farmer. who 
receives the cake drops it into a barrel 
of clean water; the germs are revived 
and soon turn the water to a milky 
white. Seeds of clover, peas, alfalfa, or 
other leguminous plants that are then 
soaked in this milky preparation are 
endowed with marvelous strength. Land 
on which, for instance, the farmer with 
constant toil had obtained alfalfa only 
a few inches high, when planted with 
these inoculated seeds will produce al- 
falfa several feet high and so rich that 
the farmer does not recognize his 


crop.” 
ak obs cle 
WHEREIN THE NOSE COUNTS 


That the aquiline nose is not merely 
imposing or ornamental, but is requisite 
to a full development of the human 
voice, is asserted by Dr. Louis Robin- 
son, says The Medical Times. “As to 
the origin of this feature, his conten- 
tion is that through the night of ‘unre- 
corded time during which primitive man 
was slowly and painfully progressing 
toward civilization, the voice was the 
only rational means of exercising influ- 
ence. Oratorical ability and a sonorous 
voice thus became of exceeding import- 
ance to the aspiring and ambitious, and 
the ultimate formation of an aquiline- 
nosed race would become the necessary 


* result of the better assured survival of 


such favorably endowed individuals. 
Thus, says the Popular Science News, 
the long nose would tend to become 
masterful, to form, first, an aristocracy, 
and ultimately so to leaven a people as 
to insure their dominance, as was the 
case with the Romans. Dr. Robinson 
cites the North American Indian, the 
Moaris and the Basuto negroes, among 
whom are the celebrated Zulus, as in- 
stances of large-nosed, warlike and ora- 
torical peoples.” 
ale oh oe 

“Here’s where we keep the chickens,” 
said Elsie’s Uncle Henry, showing her 
about. “This is the hennery.” “Oh, I 
see,” exclamed the little girl. “If Uncle 
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The above sum has been set aside by THE CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE, to be 
distributed as awards tothe subscribers of THE COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE or THE CIN- 
CINNATI WEEKLY GAZETTE who estimate the total vote cast in the State of Ohio for 
President of the United States at the election to be held November 8, 1904. 








Here is What We Offer 


OUR RATES. 


For $1 you will receive The Daily 
and Sunday Commercial Tribune for 


To Our Subscribers Who Engage in| tour (4) weeks and be entitled to 


two (2) estimates. For $1 you will 


Ghis Gigantic Intellectual Contest | ...cive The Weekly Gazette for one 


To the one making the nearest 
correct estimate of the exact 


(1) year and be entitled to two (2) 
estimates. For fifty cents you will 
receive The Daily and Sunday Com- 
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To the Second Nearest.......... 5,000 |and be entitled to one (1) estimate. 
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In all 775 Awards, amounting to $30,000; une at the above rates as long a 


If any subscriber should, be- 
fore October 1, 1904, estimate 
the exact total vote, there will 
be paid an additional amount 


time as you wish and be entitled to 
one estimate for every fifty cents 
paid. You can order the paper sent 
to any address you wish and have 


i vas wae ede 0 bs a eS 810,000 |the estimate entered in your name 
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If any subscriber should, after 
October 1, 1904, and before 6 
p. m., November 8, 1904, esti- 
mate the exact total vote, 
there will be paid the addition- 


al amount of ...........+...-- 10,000 


if you so order. 

You get an excellent daily 
and Sunday newspaper or weekly 
newspaper when you accept either 
of the above propositions. You also 
have an opportunity to secure an 
award and probably be independent 
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St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, - 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for ibe care of infants. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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Rob had chickens it would be a ‘rob- 
bery,’ wouldn’t it?” Considering her 
Uncle Rob’s reputation in the country- 
side, that wasn’t far wrong. 

a oh a 

IN 1905 

Gifle—What church are you going 
to attend to-day? 

Spinks—Well, I hardly know. Dr. 
Uptodate’s church adverties a trapeze 
performance and a buffet lunch, but 
there’s going to be a balloon ascension 
at the cathedral, with lemonade and 
watermelon for all hands. 

abe he 

The old friends had had three days 
together. “You have a pretty place 
here, John,” said the guest on the morn- 
ing of his departure, “but it looks a bit 
bare yet.” “Oh, that’s because the trees 
are so young,” said the host comfort- 
ably. “I hope they’ll have grown to a 
good size before you come again. Then 
you'll see how much improved the place 
will be.” And they shook hands with 
mutual affection and good will.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


YES 


There are other railroads between 
the east and west. 


BUT 


it is always well ts secure the best 
you can for the money. 


THEREFORE | 
You should bear in mind this re- | 
mark of an experienced traveler: 





“For the excellence of its tracks, the 
Speed of its trains, the safety and 
comfort of its patrons, the loveliness | 
and variety of its scenery, the num- | 
ber and importance of its cities, and | 
the uniformly correct character of its | 
service, the New York Central & | 
Hudson River Railroad is not sur- 
passed by any similar institution on 
either side of the Atlantic.” 

Send to George"H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 


Grand Central Station, New York, a two-cent for 52- 
| page illustrated Catelogue of the ‘‘Four-Track Series.’ 











Tomson—“‘The doctor said I could 


have one glass of beer a day.” Jonson 
—“And you are obeying orders?” 
Tomson—“Yep. But I’m five weeks 


ahead of my allowance.”—Kansas City 
Journal. 
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Coloradc 
Utah 


AND THE 


Yacif~fie Coast 


_—“ BEST REACHED VIA THE 


PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE 
DINING CARS, MEALS A LA CARTE, 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 


DOUBLE - DAILY: SERWCE. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. 
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BARGAIN RATES 


On September 13th, 20th and 27th | 
and October 4th and 18th, 





Tickets will be sold via M. K. & T. Railway from St. Louis 
to Indian Territory, Oklahoma and Central and Eastern Texas at 





Tickets Good 21 Days. 


The crops are good; conditions and pros- 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma and Texas are 
in need of people and offer plenty of opportunities for investments of capital 
and labor. Tickets and all information at 


The Southwest is inviting. 
pects were never more favorable. 


or the 
$ | 5o¢ = Kocad aad | 


520 OLIVE STREET. 


Stop-Overs Allowed. 



























The cool retreats of 


Wisconsin and Michigan 
quickly and comfortably reached by 


FOUR MATCHLESS DAILY TRAINS 


in each direction between 


ST. LOUIS ann CHICAGO 


New Equipment 
Rock Ballasted 
Dustless Roadway 


Low Round Trip Rates 


GOOD ALL SUMMER 
Weite to D. BOWES, A.G. P.A., C.G A. Ry., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ticker Oftices: Sixth and Olive Streets and Union Station 
Phones: Bell, Main 1024; Kinloch, A 1776 


CHICAGO & ALTON 





“BIG FOUR” 


—AND— 


New York Cediaal 


ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE 
INTO 
ONLY Railroad Station 
IN 


NEW YORK CITY 
ONLY Route with NO FERRY TRANSFER. 
LOW TOURIST RATES 


TICKET OFFICES—Broadway and Chestnut, Union Station and 
World’s Fair Grounds. 


W. P. DEPPE, Chief Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent. 


